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n\HE LATE GERALD MASSEY. 


The many admirers of the late Gerald Massey in all parts of the 
English-speaking world will learn with regret that his widow and 
daughters have been left unprovided for. The deceased poet, whose 
fame as a singer of democracy was made half a century ago, devoted 
his energies throughout his life to causes and researches in which he 
could gain little save honour. His massive work on the ‘Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets’ is typical of his thoroughness and 
of his disregard of pecuniary rewards. But these qualities are 
peculiarly apparent in his six learned and deeply thoughtful volumes 

n Egyptology, which practically absorbed the last thirty years of his 
fife, and of which the cost of printing exhausted his scanty means. 
Even those who did not accept his conclusions have paid tribute to 
the fine literary quality of all his writing; while others have found 
jn him a guide and stimulator of exceptional acumen and power. As 
a mere lecturer he made friends and disciples wherev. er he went ; and 
thousands who never saw him in the flesh found in his pre try joy and 
inspiration. Future generations will judge whether all this toil was 
warranted, but Massey himself felt that the writing and seeing in 

print his last volumes, ‘Ancient Egypt the Light of the World,’ had 
po his life worth living. He has left a widow between 70 and 80 
years of age, four daughters, two of whom are virtually invalids. 

The late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman very generously donated 
onl. from the Roys al Bounty Fund, and friends of the family have felt 
that this sum might form the nucleus of a fund which w ould yield a 

small income. This Appeal is addressed to all those who have 
received pleasure from his Poetry. or help in any way from his other 
Writings or Lectures, and those who have realized his single-minded 


leas. 
zeal for ideas. RST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 
From the Royal Bounty Fund, by the kindness of the late 
Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman 2 
The Committee of the Rows al tite ci Fund 
William Tebb, Esq. 
Claude Montefiore, Fsq 
Ardesir Framijee V: aki “Esq. Bombay 
James Robertson, Esq. 
G. W. Foote, Esq., and Reade: re of the Freethinke r 
His Excellency the Hon. Whitelaw ae ve 
Andrew Glen es oy ‘ ‘ - 
Mrs A. C. Swinto 
H. Keatley sor, 'F 84+ ° Mayor of Crosdon 
The Misses Raeburn ‘i 
The Misses Ridley ‘ 
London Spiritual Allis ance 
G. Massey, New Yor 
Mrs, Frank Ma — 
Miss Frost .. 
Mrs. Dawe 
Mrs. Pearce... i 
Mrs, Waterhouse . . 
John M. ohertaon, Esq. M.P. 
Hon. Alfred Deakin, Prime Minister, | Commonwealth of 
Australia ae ‘ x 
J. B. Shipley, Esq. 
Sir Alexander Simpson .. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. . 
Sir Harry Johnston 
Prof. Churton Collins .. 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. . 
J, W. Harman, Esq. 
John M. Hole, Esq. 
John Auld, Esq. Rothesay 
Mr. and Mrs. James Coates 
Tord Coleridge 
Jas. Coates, P.H.1D. Rothesay .. 
Mise Ks atharine Bates .. 
F. Tanner, 
Dr. Andrew Takin Davis, Boston, U.S.A. 
Mrs. Bowman... 
Mrs. Nugent 
Rev. Mungo Reid .. 
The Rev. Reid Mearnes.. 
Wilfrid Hill, Esq 
Tondon 
Harold reas, E sq. 
E. J. astle . 
Harold Carpenter, Esq. . ee oe oe ‘ oe <o i 
Anonymous 10 
Subscriptions will he received hy JAMES ROBERTSON, rae 
5, Granby Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotland, who will render an 
account to all senders. 
Cheques should he made payable to the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Hope Street Branch, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Provident Institutions. 


NE IWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 


AND 


; Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE FARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
THE LORD GLENESK. 


Treasnrer: 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER RANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newsnapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Fmployer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution. and 
enioy its henefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
suineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

Newspapers, and such Members who thur contribute secnre priority 
of consideration in the event of their mpi aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirt: ty-six, the Men 
Teceiving 252. and the Women 20. per annum each. 
ihe * * Royal \ Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
Mee the News Trade enjoyed ‘under the rule of Her late 
jm de ueen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
wt principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
s e, that each Candidate shall ane been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
a = not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
leet tenn fty-five eyenrs of age ; (3) cagiped in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELI EF. _ relief is given in cases of distress, not on] 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newvendors or their servants 
bo "2, be re d for assist by Members of the Institu- 
rel ina uiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 

aah ones awarded § in accordance wit the merits and requirements of 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Edurational. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, and TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5. 
a of any Faculty may be had, post free, from THE 


Lyddon Hall has been licensed for the residence of Students. 


1 tDtHORAS’S HOSPITAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF canon. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBE 

The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
September 1 A A 

he Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and 
contains 603 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the 

value of more than 500/. are offered for competition each year. 

wards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to 
Students after qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in_ extent, Fs sata at Chiswick, can 
be reached in forty minutes from the Hospi 

Prospectus, containing ro ae may be obtained from the 
Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Q. I Bee ig 
». 8. v ALLACE; B.8.Lond., Dean. 


a 
RELIMINARY | SCTE TIFIC EXAMINA 
, UNIV. LOND. 
aoe ———— oun ‘of INSTRUCTION, including Practical 
k, is given at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Divas Embankment. 

Full particulars may be obtained from THE DEAN, 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ 
Curriculum. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SC iE M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will ae = OCTOBER 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), Ten Gu 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.8., and other Exa- 
minations. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


qeuxtr, OF BORD O XZ. 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE Southampton Row, W.C. 


Principal—JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.8c., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 
Vice-Principals—T. PERCY NUNN, M.A. D.Sc. 
Miss MARGARET DUNNETT, B.A. 
The Secondary Department of the College is open to Men and 
Women who possess a Degree or its equivalent, anc desire either to 
prepare for the University of London Diploma in the Theory and 
ractice of Education, or to make any Special Study of the Theory, 
ies and Practice of Education. 
ndon C vag Conncil is prepared, under = conditions, 
to grant free plac limited nae of Student 
T TE RM BEGINS on SATURDAY, an 1908. 
| os Rreapocies and Forms of App ication apply to THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, petinession Offices, toria Embankment, W.C. 
L. GOMME, Clerk of ‘the London County Council. 
Education Offices, V ctorie FEmbankment, W.C., 
August 19, 1908. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Training College for Women Secondary ‘Teachers. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of 25l. and 201. given to Graduates entering in 
OCTOBER.—Apply to the Principal, Miss C. I. DODD, M.A. 


ADAME AUBERT’S ENGLISH “nd 

FOREIGN GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

135, Regent Street, London, W.—Resident and Daily Governesses 

(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Lady Professors of Languages, Art, 

Music, and Singing, Elocution, &c., Companions, Secretaries in- 

troduced, Schools recommended, and all information gratis on receipt 
of requirements. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring pocaeee information eens to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS o A. ames 
TUTORS in nm or Abroa 
are invited to call u we or pene full detailed > aaa to 
MESSRS. GABBIT THRIN 
who for more than thirty years cae been our & touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


EDUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

< successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, — (free 

charge) on receipe of requirements by GRIFF FITHS, SMITH, 

POWELL & 8M ‘a School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, we 
































Situations Vacant. 


( }LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACH 
PHONETICS. 

The COMMITTEE require the services of a LADY to act as an 
ASSISTANT to the LECTURER on PHONETICS. University 
Graduate preferred. Salary to. Boats * = per annum.—Applica- 
tions, stating age and q Vv fifty = pe 
of Testimonials, should be forwanied, on ‘or before SEPTEMB 
to THE DIRECTOR OF STUDIES Technical College, aaa 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


EDUCATION 





STAFFORDSHIRE 
COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCIENCE MASTER WANTED in SEPTEMBER. 
Salary 2501., rising to 3001. 


University Graduate, with special knowledge of Chemistry and 
1ysics. 


App eatin must be received not later than SEPTEMBER 11. 


Forms of perry and further particulars, can be obtained from 
Stafford GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education. 
A orc 


fete OF LONDON 


The LONDON CoD NTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
mn ee one POR 
ASSIST 





ASTERS or MISTRESSES of METHOD (Three 
at COUNCIL'S RAINING COLLEGES, to begin work at ohane 
ing of the AUTUMN TERM, 1908. The persons appointed will be 
employed chiefly in the Supervision of Student Teachers, but will 
also be required to assist in the General Work of the College. 

qhes Salaries attac ching to the posts are :— 

MEN.—Commencing at 1601. a year, and rising by annual sees: 
ments of 10l., subject to satisfactory service, to a niaximum of 200 


WOMEN.—Commencing at 1301. a year, and rising by annual inere- 
apes of 10/., subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of 170l. 
a ye 

Gieawiensine Salaries higher than the minimum stated above will 
be allowed to Candidates who have had satisfactory experience in 
work of a similar nature, and in this connexion two years’ satis- 
factory experience in a Training College approved by the Council for 
the purpose will be reckoned as equivalent to one year spent in one 
of the Council's Training Colleges, provided that (1) experience of less 
than two years in any one College shall not be reckoned, and (2) not 
more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken into account. 

Applications should be made on Form T. 8. 56. to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
whom they must be returned not later than 1] a.m. on SEPTEMBER, 
1908, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed H 4, and a 
stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Janvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualific ation for gigs 


OMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
August 13, 1908, 





Ory OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The services of a well-qualified ENGLISH MASTER, who should 
be a Graduate, are required at the WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
The person appointed should be able to commence duties on SEP- 
TEMBER 7, or as early as possible after that date. The Salary offered 
is Cast 1502. per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

of Application, which should reach the undersigned not 
mt .. ian SEPTEMB a . may be had on application 
MES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education. 
Education Offices, sole 


PENANG FREE SCHOOL, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


An_ ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 
the Scheme begin at 3007. per annum, and may rise in eight 
years by annual increments to 4251. per annum. Any increase 
beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. De- 
ferred pay at the rate of 25/., and later 301., per annum is 
also given. Passage to Penang will be provided. An agreement 
for three years is required. Applicants must be under 30, and 
unmarried. 

For further information apply to Rev. A. C. KNIGHT, Middle 
Row, pasa Road, Bushey, Herts, to whom applications should 
ye sen 








PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT MASTER. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER will be REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, possessing good qualifications in Design and Craft Work 
other than Wood Carving). 

The commencing Salary will be 125l., increasing after approved 
service by annual increments of 51. to 1507. per annu 

The Candidate appointed will be required to devote the whole of 
his time to the service of the Committee. 

Forms of Application and particulars of appointment will be sent 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

Ap plic: a should he forwarded, not later ee SEPTEMBER 1, 
addressed to THE SECRETARY, Offices for Higher Education, the 
Municipal College, Portsmouth. 





RAVELLE R.—WANTED, by _ high-class 
FINE-ART PUBLISHERS YOUNG, energetic MAN, with 
some Travelling experience of Town and Country. American experi- 
ence an advantage.—Reply, full _particulars and age, H. BR. M., care 
4 Hats a Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, 
tran 





(\APABLE MAN WANTED as MANAGER in 
SECOND-HAND BOOK BUSINESS,—Apply, stating qualifica- 
tions and Salary required, Y. 


, Box 1409, Athenseum Press, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 
details of Publishing, janerary a0 well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in '— ment. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies and 

Gentlemen, arranged and conducted by Miss BISHOP, to visit 

Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.. SEPTEMBER 16. References 
exchanged. Inclusive Terms.—27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 





USINESS MAN strongly RECOMMENDS 
GENTLEMAN hed Sotieee appointment ae PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY or as CONF 1 'theRk Has excellent College 
Education and oy Business Experi ce. Stenographer and Typist. 
—Box 1408, Athenzeum Press, 13, reams Buildings, EC. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on 
Testimonials. — A. B., a. 1062, Atheneum ay “13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 











Cype-Wiriters, &r. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
ying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 

etablished fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 2234, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





GEVENPENCE 1,000 words, TYPE-WRITING 
38. 100 Sheets Duplicating, with accuracy, neatness, and 
promptitude. No extras whatever. Specimens forwarded.—JOSEPH 
GROOM, 25, Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. Established jaaies years. 





Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capa! pably 
arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. _~ = and TTeati. 

monials on applicatioa to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 

It es. rtnerships Arranged. Balance 

Sheets and pp Og Prepared and Audited. wali Business 

r. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 

Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 














Printers. 
THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenaum, Né &ec., is 
red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all finds ort K, NEWS, 
= nd PERIODICAL PRINTING.—14. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Magazines, &c. 
[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4 Catherine 


Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 2, contains :— 
THE REBUILDING OF THE VENICE CAMPANILE.—II. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION. 
COMPETITION, HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
HOYLAKE. 


REBUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 

COMPETITION FOR REBUILDING OF MARKET GATE, 
WARRINGTON. 


BERLIN HISTORICAL CONGRESS. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


anp ee STRATIONS OF SHERBURN HOSPITAL; AND 
ng AT BR i ETC. (With the Architectural 
xcursion 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Piays, Novels, ke. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, "ad. per 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Hisher Local.—¥ . KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by. highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
guages). Research, Revi sion, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





YPE-WRITING from 9a. per 1,000 words ; 
Carbons from 3d, Translations. Duplicating. All work done 
e by style pad with intelligence.—G. WALKER, 14, Park Road, 
ew Cross, 








Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Turner’s 
/ Liber Stadiorum—~Line and Mezzotint Engravings after Turner 
—Prints by and after _Diirer, Hogarth, Reynolds, Whistler, &c.— 
Drawings—iastrates Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 


Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 

a a? for oe OR, (gratis) of their MISMATIC CIRCU- 

The finest Greek, Roman, rT. English Coins on View and for 

hie at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liwiten, Experts, Valuers, 

and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKSon any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATA E. make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books = others selected 
from my various wT ‘ial List of 2,000 Books I ay ry want 
vost free. —-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16. — | Brigh t Street, 
irmingham. Rise Self Educator, 8 vols. ; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 568. net, for 303.; Who's Who! 2 3 vole. 1907, 5a. 











ATALOGUE, No. 359. 
Post free. 
GLAISHER'S NEW LIST. JUST OUT. 
Contains pane NEW_REMAINDERS from the Publishers. 
for the First Time, Reduced in Price 
All Book- beers and Librarians should apply for our Remainder 


Jata 
Books in all Departments of Literature. 
The Selection is Varied and Extensive. 
All are New Copies as when originally Published. 
And in all cases there is a large Reduction in Price. 
WILLIAM Gbaten aR Lrp ler Booksell 
5, High Hoiboue a on 











ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and FUSLISHER, 
ee Lees London, W.C. 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Pooks in Literatu 
includin ae on the Dreman Sh espeariana fe en 
Famous Autho saesetete iiasteted Booke 
loa 

AG@&@S§ BRO 8&8, 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS 2 RARE AND CAT ARLE B 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGR _— 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all as " the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibli 4 
ao ess ¥ bliolite, London. 





aa Offices as above (4d., by post 43d. ), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 


OOK-AUCTION RECORDS, 


The Sixth Volume of this highly successful Publication will be 
ready immediately. It will be as comprehensive as usual, viz., it will 
contain upwards of 15,000 Records, arranged alphabetically ‘for in- 
stantaneous reference, Four illustrated Art tic sles on the Libraries and 
Early Printers of Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, and Hereford, and 
canes: matter of Bibliographical interest. The Public ee of the 
World are now subscribing to BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS, because 
it gives more information each ag than has hitherto ey given by 
any publication of the same clas: 


A Specimen Part will ea sak on application, post free. 
KARSLAKE & CO. 35, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


Important New 
Novels 


READY AUGUST 28. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


With Frontispiece in Colours 


by GUNNING KING. 6s. 


The Virgin 
in Judgment 


Mr. Phillpotts’s new novel is undoubtedly 
his most brilliant achievement. Once 
again, the scene is laid in Dartmoor, 
but the plot is new, vigorous, and alto- 
gether p — The characterization is 
strong, and Rhoda, the heroine, will 
certainly rank as his finest creation. 


BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 


My Lost Self 


With Frontispiece in Colours 
by CYRUS CUNEO, RB.I. 6s. 


Mr. Marchmont gives a strong, stirring 
narrative of adventure. The story 
grips the reader’s attention, and holds 
it as with a spell from first to last. 


























THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
La Belle Sauvage, London 





WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


——. 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e. 

‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S. 


‘‘ Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 


It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS : 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 

Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 

in the Aen of Southwark. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. . 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirep, 
15, Paternoster Row. 
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READY ON AUGUST 27.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLY 


ORDERS 


The Tragedy of a Quiet Life 


By MARIE 


CORELLI 


Th demand for Miss Corelli’s New Novel is tremendous, and though the First Edition consists of 100,000 Copies, it 
is nearly exhausted, and a Second Edition is in the press. 





Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published New Editions of Mr. KIPLING’S Four Famous 


Volumes of Verse. 


will be uniform with the similar Edition of Mr. Kipling’s Prose Works published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 


The Form is feap. 8vo, and the Books will be bound in limp lambskin leather, with a special design. 


The four Books 
The price is §s. net each volume. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 





FICTION 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. By Ricuarp Bacor. 


The action of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel takes place partly in the picturesque | 


district of the Northumbrian Border, and partly in the no less romantic land of Tuscany. 


SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. Birwincuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In his book, ‘ Spanish Gold,’ Mr. Birmingham has relied almost entirely on his sense of 
humour. The story may be described as a comedy of Irish life. 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp Mapox 
HUEFFER. Crown 8vo, 68. 
In Mr. Hueffer’s new novel he breaks ground which may appear fresh for him, as it 
treats of an idea half supernatural, half divine. Moreover the story is optimistic and has 
a particularly ‘‘ happy ending.” 


THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Very delightful in every respect.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“A healthy, blameless, and simple-hearted tale.”— Morning Leader. 


A SET OF SIX. By Joseru Conrap. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘All of them [the stories] stand at an exceedingly high level.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A book for which one must be very grateful.”—Daily Express. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other Stories. 


OXENHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. John Oxenham......has never done anything better than this volume of short 
stories,” —Daily Express. 
“The stories are always clever and entertaining.”—Scotsman. 


THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES; or, One Way of Living. By 
MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. Second Edition. Crown &vo, 6s. 
“* There is cleverness enough for half-a-dozen light novels in Mrs. Rawson’s new story.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
LOVE THE HARVESTER. By Max Pemserton. With 8 
Illustrations by FRANK DADD, R.I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a dainty story.”— Evening Standard. 
“An admirable companion in a rural saunter.”—Glove. 


By Beatrice Wuitsy. 


By Joun 


THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. By Ricuarp Marsu. Second 
ition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Mr. Marsh has undoubtedly written a clever book.” —Atheneum, 
‘The story is interesting and really powerful.”—Morning Post. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. By M. E. Francis, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is much to enjoy in Mrs. Blundell’s new novel.”—Morning Post. 
“The story is told pleasantly, and well maintains our interest.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARILLIER. By Avexinxe Ser- 


GEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An excellent entertainment.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Second Edition. 


Forthcoming in September and 

October 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeannerre Duncay. 

HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwett. 

ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. By Francis Avetinc. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By Antuony Horr. 

MIRAGE. By E. Tempre Tuvrstoy. 

THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. By Purr Gress. 

INTERPLAY. By Beatrice Harrapen. 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance Mavp. 

THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Many. 

SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. 

OVER BEMERTON’S. By E. V. Lucas. 

THE WIND IN THE REEDS. By Keynern Graname. 


| 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘GREAT RALEGH: being the Life and Times of Sir Walter 


Ralegh. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The life of Sir Walter Ralegh, soldier, author, statesman, courtier, explorer, illustrates 

in a remarkable manner the astounding vitality of the great time in which he lived. And 
in recording the romance of his career an attempt has been made to give a picture of the 


| manners and mode of life, and an account of the great men who figured in ft. 








A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Capt. Harry Granam. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book sketches the lives and characters of about a score of Scottish women, famous 
in the social, literary, or political world of a bygone age. Among those whose biographies 
are included in these pages are women of such widely different characters as Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Lauderdale, Lady Grisell Baillie, and the martyrs of Covenanting days, Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and the leaders of Edinburgh society in the 
eighteenth century. 

With 16 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Though the Dauphin, son of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. has been in France the 
subject of more than a thousand books, and his mysterious career has given a raison d’?tre 
for at least four monthly reviews, it is a remarkable fact that practically nothing has been 
written about him in England. In the present book there is given an account of his 
pampered childhood at the gorgeous Court of Versailles, of his cruel imprisonment at the 
Temple with that now legendary villain, the cobbler Simon. 

With 25 


THE HORSE IN HISTORY. By Basit Tozer. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In his new monograph, entitled ‘Tbe Horse in History,’ Mr. Basil Tozer traces the 
progress of that animal from very early times down to the present day. All the historic 


steeds come into the survey, and there are some interesting speculations as to the effect 
that the development of the horse has had upon the advancement of the human race. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND. By Pavut Warnemay. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by ALEXANDER FEDERLEY, and 16 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Paul Waineman has recently completed a new tour of this country, from Helsingfors 

to Tornea, the most northerly town in Europe. During his trip the author collected a 

mass of personal impressions of the people, land, and principal towns, from the wild scenery 

of the far north, where the peasant’s hut is the most luxurious abode, to the old aristocratic 
homes in the South of Finland. The book is illustrated in water colours by a well-known 

Finnish artist. 


THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


(CONSUMPTION). By ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D. F.R.C.P. With 
Diagrams. Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. (The New Library of Medicine. 
The main object of this book is practical. It is intended as a guide not only for medical 
officers of health, but for all engaged, whether on hospital committees or local governing 
bodies, in administrative measures for the control of tuberculosis and the advancement 
of the public health. 


FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO. By W. Grinton Berry, M.A. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The author of this bcok endeavours to tell, in a succinct and graphic narrative, the 
story of French history from the downfall of Napoleon to the present hour. While not 
departing from the conception of a book for the general reader, he describes not only what 
has happened in the period, but seeks to exhibit clearly the cause, the meaning, and the 
result of these events. The book is a blend of picturesque and philosophic history. 


THE LORE OF THE HONEY BEE. By Tickyer Epwarps. 
With 24 Illustrations from Original Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. — 

This is a history of bees and their masters, from the very earliest times down to the 
present. The wonderful communal life within the hive is touched on in all its varving 
aspects; and the reader is introduced to a class of men from all ages as quaintly original as 
their calling is inimitably picturesque. The book covers the whole field of ascertained 
facts in the natural history of the honey bee, as well as the romance of beemanship past 
and present; and nothing better could be put in the hands of the beginner in apiculture. 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. Percivat Wesret, F.LS., 
and C. S. COOPER, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 63 in Black and White, 
by C. F. NKWALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In an original and concise manner the book sets out in tabular form full accounts of all 
the commoner British wild plants, their English and Latin names, where they grow and 

when they bloom, their form and structure, salient features, medicinal uses, &e. 


JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. By Autan Fea. With 40 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 

The writer (avoiding politics as far as possible) shows James II. as he was, with all his 
failings. Certainly his picturesque and dramatic surroundings, not to mention his mis- 
fortunes, make him one of the most interesting characters of the seventeenth century. 
The author gives the finest and most authentic portraits, many of which have not hitherto 
been reproduced 


THE ALPS IN NATURE AND HISTORY. By W. A. B. 


COOLIDGE, M.A. With 20 Illustrations and 9 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book, by one of the chief authorities on the subject, the omen eae history of the 

Alps is lightly told, and the story of their exploration given. The Alpine pastures, glaciers, 

and great passes are fully described. while separate sections deal with the beasts, the birds, 
and flowers. 

‘*Those who know the Alps will welcome much knowledge tha the country 


t makes 
more absorbing than ever, and newcomers will find the book delightfully pee a. 


By CaTHARINE WELCH. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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M A C = 0 9 AN’S WRITTEN IN RED. 3/6 WERNER LAURIE’S LIST 
A A Secret of Staple Inn. 1 
—— BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ Occultism and 


MISCELLANIES. | szxtzs. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 
Svo, 4s. net each. 


Vol. VII. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. 








SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 
AND REMINISCENCES. 
By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Illustrations, Svo, 10s. net. 


Sir H. H. JOHNSTON in Nature says :—‘‘ His remarkable 
sporting adventures are the more thrilling because of their 
obvious truth, and the quiet style of narration....A work 
which is interesting from beginning to end.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ There is, in our recollection, no 
living hunter-naturalist who speaks with greater authority 
than Mr. Selous ; certainly no one else has an equal general 
knowledge of the wild fauna of Africa south of the Zambesi. 
And to knowledge has been added a gift of expression often 
denied the professed literary man—a style in which charm, 
simplicity, and directness are combined with rare felicity.” 





NEW IMPRESSION OF VOL. IIL 


With Appendix of over 100 pages, in which the Editor has 
chronicled the changes that have occurred in the 
economic conditions of life and in the study of 
economics since the first volume was issued. 


DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S: 
Medium Svo. Vol. IIL, N—Z, with Appendix 
21s. net. [Tuesday.]} 

Appendix separately, 2s. 6d net. 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME BY AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
GARDEN OF A COMMUTER'S WIFE. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


Tales of the Months. Told by BARBARA, Author of 
‘People of the Whirlpool,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Shortly.] 











THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each; 
or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE WOODLANDERS. 

THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 

A LAODICEAN. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

WESSEX TALES. 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

THE. WELL-BELOVED. 

WESSEX POEMS. POEMS OF THE 
PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE. 6/- 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


“There is a restraint and grace in the writing which 
places it far above the merely sensational. It is dramatic, 
rather than melo-dramatic, in the modern sense.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 6/- 


DRUSILLA’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By Madame ALBANESI. 


“‘The story is really interesting, and Madame Albanesi 
writes with a quiet, natural charm that carries us along.” 
Morning Post. 








SECOND EDITION. 


THE EDGE O’ BEYOND.  6/- 
By GERTRUDE PAGE. 


“There are real tears, real joy, and real life in this 
excellent story.” —Observer. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


3/6 
By Miss BRADDON. 
“The story is one of Miss Braddon’s strongest and leas® 
complicated.” — World. 
W. W. JACOBS’S LAST VOLUME. 


SHORT CRUISES. 3/6 
Illustrated by WILL OWEN. 


‘“*Mr. Jacobs’s humour is as irresistible as ever in these 
tales.”—Truth. 


THE ANGEL AND THE . 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 
“A delightful medley of humour and seriousness.... 
There are some laughs in this book as good as any out of 


‘Three Men in a Boat,’ and there is ten times more 
wisdom.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 














NOW READY. 
A NEW AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION FROM 


THE SIXTH GERMAN EDITION OF 
FRIEDBERGER AND FROHNER’S 


VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. 


Edited by the late Capt. HAYES. Revised by Dr. WM. 
HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S. With Notes on Bacteriology by 
Prof. R. TANNER HEWLETT, King’s College. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Neither student nor practitioner who desires to make 
a thorough study of veterinary medicine should be without 
it.”—Veterinary Record. 





NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
PIGSKIN AND DETTICOAT. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 


By Miss M. E. BRADDON, 


[Ready. 
(Shortly. 


[Shortly. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE Two. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. 

Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 








HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrzp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





Common Sense. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 

Preface by Prof. BARRETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The fault of the writers who have hitherto dealt 
with Spiritualism and Occult phenomena generally 
is that their prepossessions destroy the value of 
their conclusions, and, to a certain extent, the 
interest of their writings. When, therefore, a Man 
of the World comes along with an absolutely open 
mind and sets about investigating all the various 
phenomena, his opinions at the close are certain to 
prove entertaining. ‘Occultism and Common 
Sense’ is a clear and candid summary of a most 
vital and absorbing question which agitates the 
soul of man. The author reaches conclusions and 
sets them forth in clear and direct language. 


THREE RECENT BOOKS ON 
OCCULTISM. 


1. The Physical Pheno- 
mena of Spiritualism. 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
10s. 6d. net. 


2. Do the Dead Depart? 
3. Proofs of Life 
after Death. 


By R. J. THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. net. 











WERNER LAURIE’S NEW NOVELS 


The Methods of 
Mr. Ames. 


By the Author of ‘The Adventures of John 
Johns.’ 


The Life Class. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


A Laughing Matter. 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of ‘ Robert 
Thorne, the Story of a London Clerk.’ 


The Future Mrs. Dering 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘Mrs. 
Erricker’s Reputation.’ 


Mr. Saffery’s Disciple. 


4 L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, Author of 
* Catharine.’ 


The Tavistocks. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN, Author of 
‘Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift.’ 


The Wild Widow. 


By GERTIE DE 8S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 


Before Adam. 


By JACK LONDON, Author of ‘The Call of 
the Wild.’ 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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a 
George Grenfell and the Congo. By Sir 
Harry Johnston. 2 vols. With 496 
Illustrations and 14 Maps. (Hutchin- 


son & Co.) 


THESE ponderous volumes are not quite 
so large as the two about Liberia 
which Sir Harry Johnston produced in 
1906, and the questions dealt with in 
them are of far more general interest and 
importance than were those considered 
in the earlier work. Their avowed pur- 
pose might, however, have been better 
served by a smaller compilation, and 
if, as seems likely, Sir Harry’s main 
intention was to set forth all the miscel- 
laneous information concerning Central 
Africa which he has accumulated and not 
yet used sufficiently, surely an encyclo- 
pedic dictionary of some sort (perhaps 
embodying the substance of his previous 
volumes) would have been a more appro- 
priate medium than the one he has 
chosen. Such a course, indeed, would 
presumably have satisfied the wishes of 
the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, at whose request, Sir Harry says, 
“my task, one of unusual difficulty,” 
was undertaken, and who “ viewed with 
regret the possibility of the ethnographical 
and geographical information collected 
by so many deceased members of the 
Baptist Mission being lost sight of 
whilst it might form a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of West Central 
Africa.” 

As it is, the book will be disappointing 
to readers of more than one class who 
may be attracted by its title and the 
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author’s name. It is neither a biography 
of the missionary who spent the best part 
of his life in exploring the Congo basin 
nor a history of the Congo State in which 
he lived and laboured, partly as the 
agent of its rulers, though nominally 
as the servant of his Society. The few 
biographical details here given are merely 
incidental to reports concerning Grenfell’s 
scientific investigations and achievements, 
together with those of his missionary 
colleagues. The historical details are 
still more scanty, and serviceable chiefly 
as showing how easily even missionaries 
were duped into furthering the slaughter 
and enslavement of the Congo savages 
whom they were sent out to benefit. 

Though the author says hard things 
about King Leopold and “‘ the Leopoldian 
régime,” and would like to see humaner 
methods adopted in controlling “the 
negro,” who, he avers, “is lazy and has 
made a profitless use of the magnificent 
continent in which he has been evolved,”’ 
Sir Harry appears to be chiefly scandalized 
by the fact that it was a king who misused 
his kingly functions and opportunities 
by engaging in commercial and other 
enterprises which should have been left 
in private hands :— 


“If these proceedings had been carried 
out by a Cecil Rhodes, a Taubman Goldie, 
William Mackinnon, George Mackenzie, or 
by any other capitalist or captain of industry, 
on to whose shoulders the British Govern- 
ment had shifted, in its customary evasive- 
ness, the burden of empire, they would have 
been ( in theory) what the world might have 
expected....To realize the injustice of the 
present position—the cruel irony, one 
might say, of the situation—what should 
we think of King Edward VII., if, through 
the blood and bravery of his officers and 
soldiers, the zeal of his explorers which only 
death could slacken, the conciliatory propa- 
ganda of missionaries of all nationalities, 
he found himself sovereign-lord over Uganda 
and East Africa—forthwith recognized as 
such by other Powers: and that having 
achieved this position he should proceed 
to carve out for himself an estate equal to 
one-seventh of the whole British dominions 
in East Africa ? Putting into his own pocket 
(unaccounted for to any one but himself) 
the whole of the revenues derived from the 
whole of the natural products of a territory 
richly endowed by nature, employing 
Imperial troops to enforce on the natives 
of this Private Estate of the Crown a degree 
of taxation entirely beyond their means, a 
slavery of work for the enrichment of him- 
self far more drastic than the Arab or the 
native slavery which had been one of the 
excuses for British intervention ? ” 


The sentences just quoted are average 
examples of the hasty writing with which 
Sir Harry has filled up such portions of his 
966 pages as are not occupied by the 
496 illustrations. The latter add con- 
siderably to the value of the work, and 
would have been still more useful if they 
had been contiguous to the portions of 
the text they elucidate. 

Sir Harry leaves his readers to draw 
their own conclusions from the fragmen- 
tary and not always consistent remarks 
sprinkled about in his first volume con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of Con- 
golese administration, and, in anticipation 





of its expected transfer to Belgium, he 
invites them “to let bygones be bygones, 
and, as the dead cannot be called back 
to life, to dwell no more than we can help 
on the mistakes which the Government 
of the Independent Congo State has made.” 
That doubtless would have been the 
course favoured by George Grenfell, whom 
Sir Harry commends or excuses for his 
subservience, through more than twenty 
years, to the policy which he did not 
openly condemn until near the end of 
his life, at a time when public opinion 
had become too strong for him to 
resist. 

It is not strange that Grenfell, who 


had been working as a _ missionary 
and an explorer in the Cameroons 
and the Lower Congo for ten years 


before the Congo State was started, 
should have welcomed promises of reform 
by which nearly all the civilized world 
was deceived. Nor should he be blamed 
for taking informal, but real service 
under King Leopold, and devoting his 
energies, and his resources as cus- 
todian of the famous missionary steam- 
boat, The Peace, to geographical and 
kindred investigations which, besides 
their other advantages, were immensely 
beneficial to the spread of Congo State 
influence and authority. Had the sup- 
porters of the Baptist Missionary Society 
known exactly how their subscriptions 
were being applied, some of them might 
have objected. But Grenfell had, at 
any rate, the sanction and encouragement 
of the Society’s officials in England, and, 
as he said, “I was proud to wear the 
decorations of the monarch who had 
initiated the enterprise, and who had 
laboured and spent, as King Leopold 
had done, to secure its success.” Un- 
fortunately, by closing his eyes to growing 
evils that he ought to have observed, 
and by refusing to divulge such abuses 
as he could not help seeing, he made him- 
self, in common with other missionaries 
in like situation, in some measure respon- 
sible for iniquities which, in their early 
stage, might have been stopped with 
far less difficulty than now. Writing in 
June, 1904, Grenfell said that he was 
only at the close of 1903 “ compelled to 
believe in the existence of a condition 
of affairs that I had come to regard as 
belonging entirely to the old régime, 
and impossible under the new.” His 
memory must have been at fault. Twelve 
years before the “compulsion” in 1903 
of which he speaks, while he was on 
furlough in England in 1891, he ex- 
pressed indignation at the treatment of 
natives known to him before he left 
Africa in the previous year. This treat- 
ment showed that what was “ impossible 
under the new” régime was actually 
happening ; but, when urged to “speak 
out ” on the subject, he declined to do so, 
on the ground that interference on behalf 
of the natives might hamper his work 
in other directions. Now that he is dead, 
his errors of judgment may be condoned, 
but in justice to the living the facts of the 
situation ought to be recognized. 

Grenfell’s valuable contributions to 
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Congo geography having been dealt with 
pretty fully in Sir Harry Johnston’s first 
volume, the second is filled with a roughly 
assorted mass of information about Central 
African anthropology, native customs, 
habits, religious and other beliefs and 
practices, folk-lore, and everything else 
that could be gleaned from the notebooks 
of Grenfell, his missionary colleagues, and 
outsiders, the publications of the Congo 
Government and our own Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, as well as of the Baptist 
Missionary Society and other bodies. 
For assistance in putting this information 
into shape Sir Harry acknowledges his 
special indebtedness to the Rev. Lawson 
Forfeitt, Grenfell’s intimate associate, 
and to Mr. Emil Torday, a Hungarian 
_ ex-employé of the Congo Government. 
The information—particularly as regards 
tribal groupings and ramifications, initia- 
tion, marriage and burial rites, and other 
concomitants of vague, but potent varie- 
ties of supernaturalism—adds much to 
previous reports on these matters; but 
most of it is better adapted for popular 
reading than for scientific instruction. 
It is only on rare occasions that we are 
told whether Grenfell or some other 
traveller is the author drawn upon for 
the several details given in profuse quota- 
tions. Though it extends to twenty-four 
pages, the Index is far from complete, 
and we have noticed some _ irritating 
blunders in the references. 

On the whole, we cannot help re- 
gretting that a writer who is so talented 
as Sir Harry Johnston, and has such 
exceptional familiarity with the materials 
he here handles, has not made more 
careful use of them. 














Mammon and his Message. By John 
Davidson. (Grant Richards.) 


Mr. DaviIDSON may be very shocking ; he 
intends to be; but he compels attention. 
His strength and obvious sincerity, the 
amazing beauty of his blank verse, the 
prophetic air with which he invests what 
in other hands would be vulgar and un- 
original blasphemies, assure him a hearing 
among all who value good literature and 
all who like poetry really to mean great 
things, even when its meaning is abhorrent 
to themselves. The present writer—one 
of those despised Christians, ‘‘ the maggots 
in a corpse” of Mr. Davidson’s taste- 
ful phrase—has no sort of agreement 
with the odd sort of materialism and 
violent anti-Christianity which form the 
message of Mammon. But that does not 
interfere with his admiration for the clear- 
ness with which Mr. Davidson defines the 
issue between himself and his adversaries 
and the insight into present conditions 
which his poetry displays. 

It is poetry, although the element of 
preaching is rather overdone, even if we 
admit the writer’s standpoint. He re- 
pudiates (we think in vain) the charge of 
being either philosopher or prophet. But 


here and elsewhere he expounds a view 
of the universe—that surely is a philo- 
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sophy—and he proclaims a new faith— 
that is religion: the faith is really that 
of Mr. Swinburne :— 


By thy name that in hell-fire was written and 
burned at the point of the sword 

Thou art broken, O Lord, thou art broken; thy 
death is upon thee, O Lord, 

And the love-song of earth as thou diest resounds 
through the wind of her wings : 

Glory to Man in the Highest, for Man is the 
Master of Things. 


But Mr. Davidson is right if he means that 
this, like his other books (like ‘ Songs 
before Sunrise’ also), will be valued not 
on account of its creed, whether we call 
it philosophy or the religion of matter, 
but on account of the alembic of imagina- 
tion which has fused a system which many 
find both dull and repulsive into the 
crystalline perfection he most admires :— 
Matter, all warped and scaled by tribulation, 


Age and ecstasy ; like jewels fancy lasts ; 
For mind is matter. 


It is in the stress laid on imagination, 
both for poetry and life, that the dis- 
tinction and value of Mr. Davidson’s 
writing lie. It rings the knell of the 
merely abstract world of science and 
intellectual systems; it proclaims a new 
faith. With Rationalism he cannot away : 


‘** Rationalism evacuated the old form and 
substance of Imagination and rested there 
wondering what had happened. One thing 
had happened: the world had come to an 
end for the Rationalists. By Imagination 
men live. Surgery has found out that 
....Man can get along without a stomach ; 
but Art knows very well that the world 
comes to an end when it is purged of Ima- 
gination. Rationalism was only a stage 
in the process. For the old conception of 
a created Universe, with a fall of man, an 
atonement, and a Heaven and Hell, the 
form and substance of the Imagination of 
Christendom, Rationalism had no_ sub- 
stitute. Science was not ready; but how 
can poetry wait? Science is synonymous 
with patience; poetry is impatience in- 
carnate. If you take away the symbol of 
the Universe in which, since the Christian 
era began, poetry and all great art lived 
and had their being, I for one, decline to 
continue the eviscerated Life-in-Death of 
Rationalism.” 


This is not only well said, but also true ; 
and it indicates a new phase in the ever- 
recurring religious conflict. For the last 
two or three centuries Christianity has 
been fighting with various forms of un- 
belief, and has tended, in the vain hope 
of conciliation, to adopt many of their 
assumptions. This attitude has led on the 
one hand to a philosophic altruism or 
mysticism, which Mr. Davidson and 
Nietzsche despise as not the “ real thing,” 
and on the other to an eviscerated 
remnant of Christianity which to many 
people seems neither Christianity nor 
anything else worth believing. 

The wistful hearts 
That meditate emasculate immanence 
In place of the Almighty overthrown 
Degrade the world below the darkest age. 
The inbred fault and meanness of the time 
In art, in thought, in polity, in trade, 
I charge directly to the ruined will 
That neither ie nor leaves the Omnipotent 
Creator, the immortal soul of man, 
Heaven, Hell, the Cross of Christ, and all that once 
Was great in Christendom when God meant God. 
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Elsewhere he attacks the merely “ tired” 
air of the cultured :— 

I mean that old fatigued philosophemes, 
Deflowered religions, gelded poetries, 

Frequent the markets, haunt the minds of men ; 
That rancid odds and ends of broken thought 
Still gag conceit and stifle fantasy, 

To dupe the ambitious hunger of the age. 


What Mr. Davidson makes clear — as 
in another way do Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Mallock—is that the conflict is 
no longer between Christianity and the 
unbelieving, but between the Christian 
and some, other faith, whether it be, 
as with Mr. Davidson, faith in Matter, 
or, as with Buddhists and Pantheists, 
faith in some view of things antagonistic 
to the Christ. The age of faith is in this 
sense beginning once more. ‘ We cannot 
proceed a step without hypotheses; the 
nebular hypothesis in some form remains 
the most satisfying to the imagination,” 
says Mr. Davidson. The conflict between 
faith and faith will be deeper and more 
bitter, but more wholesome and purifying, 
than that between faith and doubt. 
But the issue will be clear, and the com- 
batants on both sides more outspoken ; so 
Mr. Davidson :— 


To purge the world of Christianity 
The sacrifice of every human life 
That now enjoys or nauseates the sun 
Would not be too exorbitant a price. 


Hence he will cut off all connexion with 
the past, every symbol of the world’s 
ancestry, except that in nature. This 
is to our thinking rather unreasonable ; 
even his own blank verse is a product of 
many ages, into whose treasure the 
modern poet enters; but from the 
author’s standpoint it is right. To “free 
this world from other worlds” you must 
break with the past—all of it, and not 
merely the Christian religion. Hence 
he burns the abbey because it is the 
symbol of Christian art and ancient 
culture. 


Mammon. There is on earth no consecrated stone 
I would not grind to powder, however great 
The art that carved and hung it in the air. 


Guendolen. But must the beauty that came with 
Christendom 
Be all disfigured ? 


M. Annihilated all— 
Books, buildings, pictures, and the hearts of men. 


It is the gospel of newness, of conquering 
pitiless youth, that we have here: ‘‘ With 
me there comes a solution of continuity ; 
the past is cut off; a new era begins in 
which men shall be no longer the victims, 
but the masters of Evolution.” 


We agree as to the newness of the world ; 
but a new age uses without repudiating 
the past; and mastery of Evolution is 
likely to come in the present reviewer's 
opinion only from a belief in that 
spiritual transcendency which Mr. David- 
son detests. His doctrine of personality, 
like Nietzsche’s, demands a basis wholly 
different from thé physiological material- 
ism on which it professedly founds itself. 
Nevertheless, all that we now hear on 
many sides of the twentieth century and 
the glories it shall bring with it will 
“ find itself” in this poetry. 
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And here am I, with power to alter time 
From that old wiseacre of scythe and sand, 
To youth and favour, beauty and delight, 
A damsel mantled in eternity, 

Who takes no turning into narrow ways, 
But, singing clearly ia the constant dawn, 
Before the splendid world, by royal roads 
Moves ever onward to an unknown goal. 

This passage is enough to show that Mr. 
Davidson’s pen has not lost its cunning, 
and to indicate the matter of the book. 
He is always stimulating. Those who are 
most repelled by his poetry may yet be 
glad to encounter so clear-sighted and 
courageous an adversary. At least, he 
never makes the mistake of treating his 
peculiar doctrine as the same thing as 
the old with just a few modernisms, or of 
dubbing a milk-and-watery philosophy an 
improved Christianity. His work, as he 
says, is a work of imagination; and for 
that we honour it. Powerful and direct, 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate,” it is 
true poetry. And that in this connexion 
is all we know and all we need to know. 

As in the first part of his trilogy, 
‘The Triumph of Mammon,’ Mr. David- 
son adds a _ prose ‘Epilogue,’ and 
includes a picturesque account of a Salva- 
tion Army meeting and fair in Cornwall. 
His prose is not less striking than his 
verse; he stands alone, and claims his 
right to make no concessions to popular 
views or disguises :— 

‘No other man’s fingerprint has the 
same pressure as mine, and I shall see that 
it appears on everything I handle, every- 
thing I adopt, everything I own. The 
gloves of party, of culture, of creed where- 
with men hide their fingerprints lest they 
should be caught in the act of being them- 
selves, I decline to wear.” 








Viede Jeanne d’Arc. By Anatole France. 
2 vols. (Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


Ir is not pleasant to feel conscious that 
our welcome to the work which a man of 
genius has himself designated his magnum 
opus is only half-hearted. Preliminary 
appearance of many chapters had not 
produced a final judgment, and in Eng- 
land, as in France, the publication of 
the ‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc ’ was looked for 
with impatience. That the event has 
fallen short of the expectations it aroused 
must be admitted ; we make the admission 
with reluctance, for two reasons. It is 
sad to have to recognize, in face of the 
patient research and prolonged labour 
to which this book bears witness, that a 
life of Jeanne d’Arc is not the “ affair ” 
of Anatole France ; it is sadder to reflect 
how much time has been taken here, taken 
from those studies in which the modern 
master of irony stands pre-eminent. 

Our author sets forth in his preface— 
which contains the finest and most illu- 
minating passages to be found in these 
two large volumes—his views of the duties 
and obligations incumbent upon an his- 
torian of the Middle Ages. They are lucid, 
uncompromising, and comprehensive, and 
they may be summed up in a single 
word. The prime business of a medieval 
historian is—to forget : to forget all that 
the course of evolution and the modern 





spirit have made of war, religion, and 
politics since the days before Louis XI. 
With the fine literary conscientiousness 
which distinguishes him, perhaps, above 
most contemporary writers, Anatole France 
has honestly tried to carry out his own 
precept. We cannot think that he has 
succeeded. The hand is, constantly and 
closely, the hand of the medieval chro- 
nicler; the voice is that of the most 
sceptical of modern Frenchmen. Anatole 
France can recover for us, in perfection, 
the intellectual atmosphere of that first 
century A.D. in which Pontius Pilate and 
Gallio lived and moved ; something in the 
conformation of his mind has disabled 
him from reconstituting, as a living 
medium, that which enveloped Domremy 
in the fifteenth. 

While nowhere calling in question the 
sincerity of his heroine, whose title to 
sainthood he proclaims unshaken by her 
occasional lapses of memory and con- 
fusion of thought under cross-examination, 
Jeanne’s latest biographer steadily sets 
himself to belittle the part she played 
in the public events of 1429-30. No 
contemporary testimony to her natural 
gift of leadership or quickness of eye for 
a military advantage avails to shake his 
rooted prepossession that, since she was 
utterly untrained in the art of war, she 
could not have exhibited these qualities. 
Yet he acknowledges that the princes of 
the blood royal were no better instructed 
than she; that any man who could ride 
was deemed fit to assume command; 
that “Tart militaire se réduisait a 
quelques ruses de paysans”—of which 
Jeanne, it may be remarked, must have 
seen examples in abundance round about 
her native place—“‘et a certaines régles 
de chevalerie.” He might have re- 
membered, further, that even in more 
sophisticated and scientific ages, capacity 
for military leadership has from time 
to time revealed itself in untrained sub- 
jects: that Clive, for instance, left a 
writer’s desk to win the battle of Plassey. 
In his endeavour to minimize the effect 
of Jeanne’s action upon the raising of 
the siege of Orleans, he is at pains to 
show that the condition of that place 
was far less desperate, at the moment 
of her arrival, than has been popularly 
supposed. It is true that the besiegers 
were not so numerous as the besieged 
believed them. But the latter were 
largely civilians, and the mere fact that 
they outnumbered their opponents does 
not invalidate the witness of Luillier and 
others that, disheartened and almost 
beyond hope of receiving outside aid, they 
were ready to give way to the English 
soldiery. The recent story of Port Arthur 
might have suggested to our author that 
capitulations, not inevitable in them- 
selves, may be so regarded even by the 
members of a strong military force. Again, 
it is probable that the English, who held 
Jeanne to be a sorceress, exaggerated her 
position in the Armagnac council and 
camp. We cannot, however, accept as 
proved by the evidence which Anatole 
France puts forward the contention that 
she was there treated as a mere porte- 





bonheur. Indeed, certain of his own 
facts tell strongly against this view. He 
points out, with the admirable candour 
which characterizes his handling of facts 
throughout the ‘ Life,’ that, when Orleans 
contributed a quantity of munitions of 
war and provisions towards the siege of 
Jargeau, the citizens did not send their 
offering to the Duke of Alengon (who was 
in command of the operations) nor yet 
to Dunois, but forwarded it to “ the Maid.” 
He admits (vol. ii. pp. 342-3) that it was 
Jeanne who had sustained the “ declining 
cause”’ which, “ thanks to her,” at the 
date of her trial in Rouen, was daily 
gaining hopefulness and strength. It 
is curious, therefore, that he does not 
seem to recognize the great weight attach- 
ing to Jean Chartier’s testimony that 
Jeanne was “cause du couronnement et 
du sacre,”’ since the testimony was written 
more than five years before “ rehabilita- 
tion’ had removed from her acts the 
taint of sorcery and impiety. Unless her 
part in bringing Charles to Rheims had 
been notorious, it is unlikely that a Court 
chronicler, holding an official position, 
would have been forward, at that date, 
to recognize it. 

The theory that Jeanne was, throughout 
her brief career, ‘inspired ” by a group of 
ecclesiastical prompters—a mere puppet in 
the hands of certain unknown “ religious ” 
—appears to rest upon even slighter 
foundation than that which would assign 
her a passive part in the campaigns 
organized by Regnault de Chartres and 
the Sire de la Trémouille. Its author 
fails to adduce anything that can rightly 
be called evidence in its support; closely 
examined, it is seen to be no more than 
an ingenious and plausible suggestion. 
Jeanne positively denied, in examination 
before her judges at Rouen, having spoken 
of her visions and voices to the parish 
priest of Domremy, and Anatole France 
does not doubt her word. There is 
nothing to show that she was under the 
influence of the Franciscan friar who 
subsequently acted as her confessor. 
Catherine of Siena—with whom Jeanne 
had, in some respects, a close spiritual 
affinity—did not accept guidance from 
Fra Raimondo, though she paid him 
fitting deference as his penitent and 
spiritual daughter. When we find our 
author, in maintenance of an elaborate 
theory of suggestion, falling back upon a 
far-fetched parallel between a passage in 
Deuteronomy and a perfectly straight- 
forward summons to surrender which 
might have emanated from any religiously 
minded commander of Jeanne’s time and 
party, to prove clerical dictation; or 
citing, as a mark of clerical ascendancy 
over her mind, an ambition so natural 
in one of her faith and temperament 
as the desire to head a Crusade, we 
must be pardoned for reluctance to 
consider the theory seriously. As it 
stands, it is sufficiently refuted by the 
terms of the (indisputably genuine) letter 
sent by Jeanne in reply to the Count of 
Armagnac’s inquiry touching the true 
Pope. 

If it must be confessed that, as a com- 
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plete and final portrait of one of the 
eternally attractive figures of the world’s 
history, this book is a disappointment, 
such an acknowledgment need not—in 
the case of Anatole France, it cannot—be 
taken to mean that it is other than a work 
of interest and value. The summary 
of the trial at Rouen is a model of clearness 
and mastery of voluminous material. We 
call attention to such pages as_ those 
which discuss the true reason of the 
abandonment of Jeanne by Charles and 
his following, the nature of evidence in the 
Middle Ages, and the cause of the English 
failure to take root in France; or that 
other where, with a penetration in- 
stinctively felt to be unerring, the writer 
sketches for us the mental attitude of a 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
confronted with the insensate discontent 
of the blundering soldiers he had served 
with a completeness their dull wits were 
incapable of appreciating. These passages 
bring us face to face, for a moment, with 
the insight and vivid historical imagina- 
tion of the Anatole France we knew in 
‘Le Procurateur de Judée’ and ‘Sur la 
Pierre Blanche.’ Passages occur, especi- 
ally in the preface, of grave and splendid 
eloquence. But the impression yielded 
by the ‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc ’ as a whole 
is that of a man labouring at an uncon- 
genial task. A biographer should be 
moved by love and admiration for his 
subject ; the sentiment of Anatole France 
for Jeanne d’Arc seems to be a mixture 
in equal parts of kindly indulgence and 
the attentive curiosity aroused in a master 
of psychological analysis by the con- 
sideration of a peculiarly promising speci- 
men. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Leaven. By Douglas Blackburn. (Alston 
Rivers.) 
‘ LEAVEN ’ is described as “a black and 
white story.” The “leaven” is that 
of European influence on the African 
native, as conceived and aimed at by 
the idealistic missionary, and as actually 
at work. We are not prepared to say 
that Mr. Blackburn’s description is unduly 
pessimistic: in fact, we are sadly con- 
vinced that the prototypes of Mr. Gabriel 
Betts, the Road Superintendent; Mrs. 
Hopgood, the boarding-house keeper, the 
“genial” compound manager, and the 
labour tout exist and flourish, in Natal 
and elsewhere. The interest of the book 
is not in the first instance literary, and 
the style leaves much to be desired ; still, 
as a story it is by no means to be despised ; 
it is simply and straightforwardly told ; 
and the characters are vividly sketched, 
but, as no account is taken of the 
finer types of native, the impression 
produced is incomplete. Mr. Black- 
burn’s suggested solution of the native 
problem—the rigid separation of black 
and white—is scarcely practicable where 
a colony like Natal is concerned, 
though the example of Basutoland shows 
what is possible in the way of securing 
to a native tribe its own territory. As for 
“leaving the Kafir alone in his native 








heathenism,” the author fails to allow 
for those natives who have a genuine 
desire for enlightenment. ‘My theory 
is,’ says the Scot who seems to ex- 
press Mr. Blackburn’s own views, “that 
as no man can touch pitch without 
being defiled, so no white man can 
associate with an inferior and servile race 
without moral degradation.”” The whole 
passage is a mixture of truth and false- 
hood which space forbids us to analyze: 
we only remark that the Zulus are not a 
servile race, and that there is no reason 
in the nature of things why they should 
see only the worst side of the European. 





The Leading Lady. By Archibald Eyre. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

In this story Mr. Eyre works a more 
serious vein than is his wont, and 
works it successfully. His characterization 
throughout shows insight and feeling : 
the heroine, Alice Kirby, a famous 
actress, and the innocent victim of a 
* past’ which is not of her own con- 
triving, is a womanly and sympathetic 
figure; while in portraying the little 
lank-haired Anarchist, Gaspard Berg, 
whose dim but enthusiastic ideals of free 
love are responsible for that “ past,”’ 
the author has contrived to invest the 
character, in spite of all, with a kind of 
pathetic humanity. The “ leading lady’s”’ 
second and more fortunate love-experience 
forms the main theme of the book, and 
in her long-drawn-out heart-searchings 
as to whether the past must preclude 
her marriage with the man of her choice 
—the brilliant son of a newly ennobled 
banker, and something of a prig—we 
are on more familiar ground; but the 
narrative has really dramatic moments, 
and shows clearly that Mr. Eyre can soar 
above the farcical. 


A Laughing Matter. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


WHETHER one is interested in one’s own 
reflections is a matter of temperament. 
The vulgarities of suburban life are often 
held up to ridicule; less often is the 
domestic life of those educated middle- 
class folk who form a large proportion 
of the novel-reading public represented. 
Hence there is a certain charm in the 
truthfulness of Mr. Bullock’s pages, though 
it taxes the patience sorely to wade 
through his lengthy conversations and 
the slow-moving chapters which herald 
the approach of the main incident in the 
book—the revolt of sweet-and-twenty 
against old-fashioned parental! control. 


The Golden Ladder. By Margaret Potter. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


THis novel, dedicated to the “‘ wives of 
American business men,”’ has been written, 
we learn from a somewhat lengthy Pre- 
face, with the object of showing how 
domestic happiness is destroyed by the 
“Just for gold.” One of the defects of 
the story—in which there is a vast amount 
of preaching—is that it does not keep 











to its text. John Kildare, an ambitious 
but healthy-minded clerk who swiftly 
degenerates into a cold and scheming 
millionaire, creates no “abiding ache of 
loneliness ’’ in any wifely bosom, for the 
simple reason that he never assumes the 
obligations of a husband. Only one 
woman—the daughter of the landlady of 
the boarding-house in which he spends 
his struggling years—touches his life at 
all intimately, and she is a vain, vulgar, 
sensual creature who finds a fitting sphere 
for her beauty and talents in the lower 
kind of theatrical life of New York. The 
earlier part of the narrative, before it 
takes too financial a turn, has strength 
and picturesqueness, and the vivid draw- 
ing of the two principal figures is not 
wanting in analytical skill; but the story 
is made both unattractive and ineffective 
by the ostentatious desire of the author 
to point its moral. 


A Mistaken Marriage. By F. E. Mills 
Young. (John Lane.) 


To judge this novel solely by its numerous 
faults were to pass a harsh judgment 
upon it. So ill-constructed is it that 
the end is writ large in the beginning. 
One knows, even without the aid of the 
title, that the beautiful and puritanical 
heroine, who journeys from England to 
South Africa to fulfil her rash promise 
to marry a weak, unscrupulous man whom 
she has not seen for several years, will 
quickly find the marriage to be a mistake 
indeed, and that she will, after a pro- 
longed period of melodramatic suffering, 
be happily united to the strong, heroic, 
passionate man whom she accidentally 
meets on her arrival at Cape Town. The 
character-drawing is as conventional as 
the plot is obvious, and the more dramatic 
incidents are theatrical. Yet, in spite of 
all its defects, the impression left by the 
book is not wholly unpleasant. It has 
atmosphere as well as movement, a 
sincere feeling for elemental things, and 
here and there an agreeable touch of 
humour. 


The Passion of Paul Marillier. By Ade- 

line Sergeant. (Methuen & Co.) 
It is difficult to tell which of the passions 
gives the title to this novel—Marillier’s 
love for his motherless son, which makes 
of him a villain without villainous intent, 
or his passion for the granddaughter and 
heiress of his benefactor, stimulated as it is 
by his partially unselfish greed for wealth. 
The arrival of a cousin from overseas who 
turns out to be nearest of kin imparts 
a refreshing breeziness to the narrative, 
and his subsequent misadventures at the 
hands of those he displaces provides a 
sufficiency of excitement for a summer's 
afternoon ; but we cannot say that this 
novel will add to the late Miss Sergeant’s 
reputation. : 


The High Adventure. By Hugh de Selin- 
court. (John Lane.) 


As we have on a former occasion ex- 
; ; ; 
pressed confidence in Mr. de Selincourt’s 
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future as a novelist, we feel it incumbent 
on us to say that our confidence is not 
justified by his latest production, which 
is the story of the gradual enlightenment 
of a very young man. We do not think 
that the narrative will help any one to 
arrive the sooner at a knowledge of the 
wonderfulness of life, and to those who 
have some inkling of this the youth’s 
oft-recurring astonishment at his own 
ignorance becomes annoying. The dis- 
jointed quotations from the classics 
have an air of being dragged in, and 
the various specimens of gush would 
come more aptly from the lips of an Early 
Victorian maiden than the advanced folk 
here portrayed. 








SOME NOTABLE WOMEN. 


Queens of the Renaissance. By M. Beres- 
ford Ryley. (Methuen & Co.)—The plea 
put forward by the author of this latest 
incursion into a literary field in danger 
of becoming overworked is not without 
force. There is always a hope that, in 
submitting to the guidance of a new critic, 
we may reach a standpoint from which 
familiar historical characters will present 
themselves in a new light. But, for this 
hope to find realization, the guidance offered 
must be competent, and the critic capable 
of a truly personal point of view. The mere 
fact that no one mind has exactly the same 
outlook upon life as another does not, as 
Mrs. Ryley appears to fancy, of itself justify 
the rewriting of well-known lives ; and there 
is little other justification for the six studies 
to which she has given a title that, in the case 
of one at least of her heroines, is obviously 
inappropriate. Her book does not add much 
to our knowledge of the career of the women 
it commemorates, nor does it exhibit on 
the part of the writer any special gift of 
insight into the secrets of personality. That 
fascinating feminine problem Marguerite 
d’Angouléme is not even fully stated for 
consideration. Nor does Catherine of Siena 
fare much better at the hands of Mrs. Ryley, 
who can hardly have read the saint’s corre- 
spondence with great care, since she de- 
scribes the letters to Joanna of Naples as 
“regrettably stern.” To the most charac- 
teristic act of Anne of Brittany—the inser- 
tionin her marriage treaty with Charles VIII. 
of the curious clause providing for a possible 
second marriage agreeable both to her 
inclinations and ambition—no allusion is 
made. 

_ There is much fine writing—writing which 
is too often fine at the expense of simplicity 
and sense. Louis XII. does not die, but 
“approaches the purlieus of infinity.” 
Lucrezia Borgia is brought up in an atmo- 
sphere “‘submersing ordinary moral com- 
prehension,’ and it is declared ‘ very 
feasible’ that she may have had an illegiti- 
mate child. On the one hand, we have a 
passage telling us that “the Regent’s wife 
had no withholdings in her expression, and 
no subtleties, save perhaps the subtlety of 
audacity and laughter”; on the other, 
such colloquialisms as the statement that 
‘““Spagnali won .... 500 florins off the 
Jew,” or that Beatrice d’Este ‘ went 
picnics.’ Errors, some of which betray small 
familiarity with the period handled, are 
scattered up and down these pages. Has 
Mrs. Ryley never heard of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s claims to distinction as a military 
engineer, and the serious value which 
he himself set on that distinction? Maxi- 
milian, before his elevation to the imperial 
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dignity, is styled “ King of Germany,” and 
Charles d’Orléans, the poet, assumes the 
pseudonym of “ Louis de Bourbon.” Per- 
haps the hardest measure is dealt out to 
Joachim du Bellay, who appears as ‘ Dr. 
Bellay”’ in the text, and both as “de 
Bellay ” (without prefix) and “ Cardinal de 
Bellay’’ in the index; and to the famous 
victim of Anne of Brittany’s implacable 
resentment, who is here invariably styled 
the ‘‘ Marechale’’ de Gie. 


The Queen of Letter-Writers: Marquise 
de Sévigné, Dame de Bourbilly, 1626-1696. 
By Janet Aldis. (Same publishers.)—In her 
Preface Miss Aldis disclaims any attempt at 
supplying a “resume” (sic) of Madame 
de Sévigné’s “complete correspondence.” 
Any such undertaking would obviously 
have been impossible within a single volume 
of moderate compass like the present. The 
idea of giving the personal history of the 
Marquise in relation to her times, which the 
author declares to have been her chief 
object, has been carried out with a fair 
measure of success; and something at least 
of the charm of the incomparable letters 
has been conveyed by the renderings of the 
selections made from them. Before leaving 
the Preface we should note that in her 
enumeration of the galaxy of great men 
contemporary with the Marquise de Sévigné 
the author has included St. Frangois de Sales, 
who died some four years before she was 
born. 

The author confines herself for the most 
part to narrative illustrated by letters or 
extracts, though she occasionally essays a 
description of a chateau or a Court féte. 
She is a whole-hearted admirer of her 
subject, affirming (with truth, we judge) that 
she shone even in the difficult character 
of mother-in-law. Madame de Sévigné’s 
almost single fault, the ‘“‘ somewhat boister- 
ous wit’”’ of her youth, is traced to the 
lack of a mother’s training. In this con- 
nexion we remark that, even if the justice 
of this characterization be granted, in one 
instance at least reticence has been carried 
almost to the point of squeamishness by 
the author. Miss Aldis wisely declines to 
dogmatize on the subject of the alleged 
spoiling of her daughter by the Marquise ; 
and she brings out well the judicious 
line she took in dealing with that son 
who “in peace or war was ever demanding 
money,’ and whose mind his mother felicit- 
ously described as “rather too much like 
whipped cream.” He was not satisfactory, 
but he amused her. There is a disposition 
to take up the cudgels against those who 
affirm that the Comtesse de Grignan scarcely 
deserved so much devotion, but a frank 
admission that the conduct of mother and 
daughter alike in the matter of getting rid 
of certain children and stepchildren by 
placing them in convents was not altogether 
worthy of either. The relations of the 
Marquise with Bussy-Rabutin are handled 
sensibly ; but it occurs to us that if Madame 
de Sévigné had possessed as much humour 
as she had wit, she might have resented 
a trifle less that terrible “‘ Portrait’? of the 
spiteful cousin. Still, no one could have 
been more forgiving, or in the truest sense 
tolerant, than this admirable woman. 

Miss Aldis is as a rule pretty sure of her 
facts, and shows due acquaintance with the 
history of the times. We do not quite see 
why the Sévignés should have been ‘“ natu- 
rally ’’ on the side of the Fronde, since both 
husband and wife were, she reminds us 
later, indifferent to politics, though Paul 
de Gondi was the Marquise’s uncle and 
Marsillac her friend. To De Retz Madame 
de Chevreuse is said to have “ dictated ” ; 
a little further on she is his “clever and 





powerful ally.” Six years’ exile was by 
no means the whole of the penalty paid by 
““La Grande Mademoiselle”? for her action 
in saving Condé at the Porte St. Antoine; 
and indifference to the sufferings of the 
peasantry, indicating, in the author’s view, 
‘‘a streak of barbarism in the French 
character,’ was unfortunately not con- 
fined to that nation. The husband of 
Anne of Brittany was not ‘Charles VI.” 
(p. 230), but Charles VIII. 

Miss Aldis’s style lacks distinction and 
sometimes correctness. She constantly 
writes “‘ the latter ’’ when referring to several 
antecedents. In one instance Madame 
de Sévigné is even made to write bad 
grammar—‘“ not thinking M. de Coulanges 
or I worthy of approaching her” (p. 190). 
The strange fascination exercised by Ninon 
de l’Enclos over the husband, son, and 
grandson of the adorable letter-writer was 
a fact worthy of remark; but the conclu- 
sion drawn from it by Miss Aldis seems to 
us to resemble perilously a non sequitur. 
The punctuation of the infant prodigy’s 
verses (p. 115) on Madame de Sévigné is 
certainly faulty; and ‘‘Naide” (p. 134, 
twice) needs correction. The illustrations 
are good, and there is a fairly serviceable 
Index. That the chief houses in which 
Madame de Sévigné lived are to a great 
extent untouched by time is a fortunate 
accident. 


Cleopatra: her Life and Reign, by Désiré 
de Bernaéth (A. L. Humphreys), is a fairly 
well-written and readable account of the 
life of the great queen, taken for the most 
part from the pages of Plutarch and Dion 
Cassius. The author seems to be a professed 
admirer of his subject, and loses few oppor- 
tunities of belittling the Emperor Augustus, 
whom he prefers to call Octavius, and whose 
personal bravery he constantly impugns. 
In the absence of either notes or references 
it is difficult to check his statements; but 
his knowledge does not appear to be pedantic- 
ally exact, and he repeatedly speaks of Lagos, 
the father of Ptolemy Soter, and at best a 
petty Macedonian noble, as the founder 
of the dynasty and King of Egypt. Other 
mistakes are to be found in his statements 
that the Jews in Ptolemaic times ‘‘ remained 
in luxurious ease in their sumptuous palaces 
at Onais’’ (Onias ?), and that “ Egypt was 
divided into twenty departments called 
nomes.”’ There may have been palaces at 
Onias, but no trace or tradition of them 
has yet been found; while the number of 
the nomes was probably greater under the 
Ptolemies than under the Pharaohs, when it 
was at least forty. Nor is it the case that 
“the native population of Egypt,” whom 
M. de Bernath calls “ the Copts,” believed 
that the soul after death had to undergo a 
reincarnation of the Pythagorean kind in 
the bodies of different animals, and that 
this was the cause of animal worship. Such 
points may seem negligible to the general 
reader; but when the author says that 
“the humblest citizen and the meanest 
peasant [in Ptolemaic Egypt] enjoyed a 
far better existence, even under the worst 
of kings, than that of the inhabitants of any 
Roman province,” he becomes positively 
misleading. Bowed down by taxation and 
the corvée, subjected to the exactions of a 
tyrannous bureaucracy, harried by the 
“Macedonian” and Roman garrisons, and 
with the best of his land taken from him 
by many “colonies,” the lot of the fellah 
was probably as miserable under the 
Ptolemies as under the worst of the Moham- 
medan rulers of Egypt. Nor 1s 1t any more 
accurate to state that Cleopatra’s ‘“‘ true 
sympathies lay with the Copts.” Always 
a Hellene, she wished to restore the . 
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rather than the Egyptian culture, and it 
was the Greek, and not the Egyptian, 
Isis that she took for her patroness. Yet 
much may be pardoned to a writer who has 
fallen under the spell of the very archetype 
of her sex’s strength and weakness. 





BOOKS ABOUT PERSIA. 


By Eustache 


Queer Things about Persia. 
(Eveleigh 


de Lorey and Douglas Sladen. 
Nash.) 

Through Persia in a Motor-Car. By Claude 
Anet. Translated by M. Beresford Ryley. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Across Persia. By E. Crawshay Williams. 
(Arnold.) 


Wauizte the general scheme of ‘ Queer Things 
about Persia’ is due to Mr. Douglas Sladen, 
it is substantially the work of a Frenchman 
who spent two years as member of the Lega- 
tion at Teheran. The collaboration may 
be called successful on the whole, though we 
think M. de Lorey might have done better 
had he confined himself to giving an account 
of his own impressions, instead of burdening 
his pages with such familiar statements of 
fact as are to be found, for example, in the 
chapters on marriage, divorce, and religion. 
A curious and acute observer with a pleasant 
gift of story-telling, he writes interestingly 
of all that he has seen; and if some of his 
anecdotes have appeared in print before, 
the greater number are new to us. Of 
course the volume is avowedly one-sided, 
dealing only with the superficial aspects of 
Persian life, which are presented from the 
European point of view, and provide the 
reader with plenty of amusement. Here is 
a description of a horse-race :— 


‘*The meeting takes place at the back of the 
castle of Dowshantepeh. Marquees are erected, 
lined with handsome velvets and silks. That of 
the Shah himself is red outside. It is erected on 
the top of a little natural rise of stones. His 
Majesty sits in an arm-chair with a telescope, like 
an admiral’s, whilst all his court is standing 
behind, except the Grand Vizier, who stands by 
his side. They have to stand thus for several 
hours. The horses, instead of running short dis- 
tances as they do in Europe, run sometimes ten or 
fifteen miles, which makes the race very dull and 
as difficult to follow asa yacht race. This is why 
dancers and musicians are performing in front of 
the Shah during the race. As soon as the horses 
have passed the Royal tent in each lap, the 
dancers begin again, though occasionally the 
Shadow of God takes a squint through his tele- 
scope at the progress of the race. When the horses 
are coming round at the last lap, every one gets 
frantically excited, though it is always a horse 
belonging to the Shah which wins. Men with 
sticks are waiting near the winning post to stop 
any other horse which threatens the legitimate 
result.” 


M. de Lorey “ has aimed at atmosphere,” 
and he has certainly achieved one of a sort. 
We are astonished by his remark that in 
learning Persian his ability to read and write 
the alphabet saved him several months’ 
work. The whole grammar could be 
mastered in that time. 

The author of ‘ Through Persia in a Motor- 
Car’ confesses to a passion for travelling, 
and laments that he does not know how 
to convey its exquisite thrill and intoxication 
to those sitting comfortably at home. Most 
of us, indeed, after reading the charming 
account of his expedition to the heart of 
Persia, will be inclined to doubt whether 
the joy of which he speaks is not mainly 
retrospective, or perhaps to muse _philo- 
sophically on the subtle affinity between pain 
and pleasure. M. Claude Anet was one of 
seven, including two ladies, who contributed 





more than their share of gaiety, enthusiasm, 
and courage ; three chauffeurs made up the 
party. 

Starting from Bucharest, and using the 
motor-cars wherever it was possible to 
do so, they traversed Bessarabia, the 
Crimea, and the Caucasus. At Yalta the 
writer met and talked with Maxim Gorky, 
si tall, energetic, and harassed - looking 
beside his small and fragile wife.’ On 
reaching Tiflis, the party divided, six of 
them taking train to Baku, crossing the 
Caspian, and journeying by the Russian 
road from Resht to Teheran ; the final stage, 
from the capital to Ispahan, was accom- 
plished in a Persian carriage. One, however, 
resolved to try the mountainous overland 
route by Erivan and Tabriz. Two ex- 
tracts from this gentleman’s diary may be 
given here for the benefit of jaded motorists : 

‘* Tuesday, 9 May.—Rose at five and started 
shortly after. Found the roads even more muddy 
and full of holes than yesterday, and had hardly 
gone two miles when the car became embedded in 
mud up to the axles. This time, unfortunately, 
the axle was broken right through. Four oxen, 
yoked to the car, hauled it out of the hole, and 
after I had spent three hours looking for horses I 
made my way back slowly to Erivan. The road 
was lined by hundreds of peasants, who had seen 
us pass the day before and now came out to jeer 
at us. 

“* Friday, 12 May....... First crossed the river 
Nakhitchevan, watched by a crowd of a couple of 
thousand people collected on the banks. The 
current was very strong, and the water, which was 
above the axles, splashed over me. Nevertheless, 
the motor worked excellently, and I succeeded in 
getting to the other side, to the great stupefactien 
of the crowd. A little farther on, I had four times 
to cross another river, the Alingiaciai. This is a 
detestable little river, with steep banks and great 
rocks in its bed hidden under the water...... Five 
miles farther on we were again stuck in the mud. 
To get out I had to start the motor, and then 
Giorgi and I, both lying flat on the ground, slowly 
raised the axle. Just as we were getting back 
into the car a Tartar, sprung from I don’t know 
where, made a dash at me. was lucky enough 
to strike him full in the face with my fist, and he 
rolled over on to the ground. We then quickly 
a him round with a ropeand pitched him into 
the car.’ 


After breaking five axles in repeated efforts 
to force his way through the mountains, 
M. Léonida had to return to Tiflis. His 
adventures form the most exciting chapter 
in a book which has few dull pages. 

Mr. Williams’s account of his journey 
across Persia from Bushire to the Caspian 
is @ conscientious, but unsatisfying piece of 
work, and his frequent reflections are apt 
to be trivial. It is true that in Persia 
“there is a vast load of unnecessary pain 
and sorrow to be removed ; there are wide 
fields of unexploited happiness waiting for 
the hand of man to develop their poten- 
tialities’’ ; but so there are in China and 
Middlesex. His literary observations are 
not so unimpeachable. He describes the 
‘ Gulistan’ as a collection of poems, and Mesh- 
hed as the birthplace of Ferid-ud-din Attar, 
Jalal-ud-din Rumi, Jami, Hatifi, and many 
others. He writes congenially on sport, as in 
the chapters entitled ‘By Marsh and Moun- 
tain’ and ‘Some Shooting among the Hills.’ 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


In Records of Stirring Times, 1726-1822, 
edited by M. Montgomery-Campbell (Heine- 
mann), the author has given us a book of 
more value than her ‘Old Days in Diplo- 
macy. Her new volume opens with an 


account (necessarily somewhat discursive) 
of the Manor of Walton-on-Trent and its 
possessors, also of the forbears and acquaint- 
The second chapter 


ances of Col. Disbrowe. 





includes letters from Windham, Lord Hobart, 
Croker, and others. That from Windham 
of January 6th, 1792, to Disbrowe is 
interesting as showing that the writer had 
no liking for Pitt, but wished him to stay in 
power so as effectively to counteract revo- 
lutionary principles. In that of Lord 
Hobart to Pitt dated November 2nd, 
1799, there is the curious assertion that the 
late rebellion in Ireland was thought to be 
due to Lord Fitzwilliam’s conduct as Lord- 
Lieutenant. That event has generally— 
and with more justice—been ascribed to 
his sudden recall and the disappointment 
thus caused to the Roman Catholics. In 
this letter Lord Hobart assures Pitt that he 
(Pitt) had not encouraged the Catholics 
so far as to warrant their expectation of a 
removal of the disabilities after the Union 
had taken place. There, again, the con- 
trary view is generally held; but the letter 
is certainly important. 

The author enters upon a spirited defence 
of Queen Charlotte. She maintains that 
the “‘ stinginess’’ of the Queen was almost 
certainly exaggerated by the Carlton House 
set. The Queen won the regard and affec- 
tion of Lady Harcourt and Fanny Burney, 
and Sir Herbert Taylor's refutation of Lord 
Brougham’s strictures on her is convincing. 
Col. Disbrowe is credited with the mot: 
“T do not think that the bloom of her 
ugliness is going off.” This is a little hard, 
for her letters to him here printed are 
always kindly. The rules of etiquette that 
follow show the need of some relaxation of 
the nerves after the dreary ceremonial of 
the Court. The comments of the author 
on events are chatty and pleasing, but 
have little historical value, as is seen by her 
remarks on the trial of Lord Melville in 
1806, on the relations between George III. 
and the Prince of Wales, and on Napoleon. 
She also accepts without inquiry the story 
told by Creevey that the Duke of Wellington, 
shortly before the campaign of 1815, 
roundly abused Sir Hudson Lowe, then 
acting as Quartermaster - General to the 
army in the Netherlands, for presuming to 
dictate to him the way in which an army 
should be organized, namely, on _ the 
Prussian model, and that, on the Duke's 
representations to the War Office, “ Lowe 
was superseded.”’ The author adds: “ Ab 
uno disce omnes.’ Her moral is_ that 
Lowe was utterly tactless, and therefore 
unfit to be Governor of St. Helena. 
Now the story is false, or at least grossly 
exaggerated ; for, as Mr. Seaton has shown 
in his book ‘ Napoleon’s Captivity in relation 
to Sir Hudson Lowe,’ Wellington and Lowe 
were on perfectly good terms when they 
parted on the occasion of the appointment 
of the latter to an important command, viz., 
that of the British force then at Genoa; 
and Lowe consulted the Duke as to the 
propriety of his accepting that offer. He 
also subsequently referred to the kindly 
way in which the Duke had “borne with 
his insufficiency.” 

It is also doubtful whether Pitt foresaw 
that the liberation of Europe would proceed 
from Spain, and that that land ‘‘ would be 
the grave of Bonaparte’s career.” The 
matter was much discussed some years ago ; 
but no proof was adduced that Pitt made 
any such prophecy. The value of the 
volume, however, lies in the numerous 
interesting letters, which include several 
from young Disbrowe_ during the Peninsular 
War, one from Reichenbach at the time of 
the Congress (1813), and others from the 
head-quarters of the allies in 1813-14. 
(We may remark that there was no “ Con- 
gress”’ at Frankfort at the close of 1813.) 
The memorandum of Prince Hardenberg on 
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the situation of Prussia relative to the 
Great Powers is also important. As the 
author says, it probably belongs to the 
year 1818, about the time of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Was it worth while to 
hash up on pp. 220-25 the substance of 
the ‘‘manuscrit venu de Ste. Héléne d’une 
maniére inconnue’’? Uncritical readers 
will not be sufficiently cautioned against 
acceptance of its contents by the vague 
and hesitating description of it with which 
the author introduces her account. The 
volume is well printed, has several interesting 
reproductions of portraits, and closes with an 
adequate Index. 


Memoirs of Monsieur Claude: Chief of 
Police under the Second Empire. Trans- 
lated by Katharine P. Wormeley. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—This volume is a condensed 
edition of the first half of the ‘Memoirs of 
M. Claude,’ which appeared in 1881. In 
spite of the claim made for accuracy, many 
of the assertions here reproduced seem 
either highly questionable or wrong. Of 
course &@ member of the secret police in the 
reign of Louis Philippe and during the 
Second Empire must have known many 
incidents never revealed to the public ; and 
therefore, even at this time, it is difficult to 
refute his versions outright. 

We pass over the remarkable story of the 
instinctive perception of villainy in an 
outwardly amiable young democrat, which 
enabled Claude, then a lawyer's clerk, to 
attract the notice of the Parisian police 
authorities. It is one of the many things 
in the book which cannot be checked ; but 
there is nothing inherently improbable in 
it. Launched on his career, he found much 
to observe in the disturbed months follow- 
ing the accession of Louis Philippe, whose 
disposition he summarizes in the scarcely 
suitable epithets ‘‘ easy and good-natured.” 
The explanation here given of that 
monarch’s accession is that it was due to a 
“trick of Prince Talleyrand, anxious to 
avenge himself on the Restoration which 
had refused to recognize the services he 
had rendered to it under the Empire.” 
Now, it is true that Talleyrand advised 
Louis Philippe to accept the crown; but 
to ascribe that event to Talleyrand, without 
saying anything of Lafayette and others 
who brought about the change, is to view 
events from a singular standpoint. 

Most of Claude’s stories are connected 
with a M. de L—, a descendant of a supporter 
of Napoleon I. and patron of Claude. 
When the latter was about to attach himself 
to Thiers, the anonymous mentor dissuaded 
him, on the ground that Thiers was a 
“limping pupil of Talleyrand, and will 
always limp, like his master, who limps all 
ways [sic].”’ We next learn that Thiers had 
hoped for a republic in which he would be 
dictator; but that Talleyrand compelled 
him to pick up the crown which he (Thiers) 
had cast down at St. Cloud, and carry it 
to the Palais Royal for Louis Philippe. Evi- 
dently the secret police had no consistent 
theory as to the causes of the July Revolu- 
tion. 

The episode in which Claude made the 
acquaintance of the future Napoleon III. 
in a disreputable inn, “‘ Le Lapin blanc,” 
smacks strongly of melodrama. For pro- 
fessional purposes Claude had answered 
the invitation of a pretty soubrette to meet 
her at that inn, and found himself suddenly 
ensnared and the knife at his throat, when 
the ubiquitous De L. appeared, along with 
a shabby genteel young man, whose eyes 
had an “extraordinarily gentle” expres- 
sion. The appearance of these men 
(altogether unexplained except that the 
soubrette was the young man’s mistress) 





saved Claude’s life; and De L. afterwards 
cautioned him to beware of crossing that 
young man’s purposes, even in his studies 
of “pauperism”’; for he was the future 
ruler of France. From this and other 
details which he learnt about this studious 
adventurer, Claude came to believe that he 
was the original of Prince ‘‘ Rodolphe” in 
the ‘ Mystéres de Paris.’ He had “ divined”’ 
him at once to be either ‘‘ the most dangerous 
of villains’? or “the envied rival of the 
great.” 

Such powers of second sight in criminal 
matters naturally carried Claude to the 
post of Chief of Police shortly after the 
coup d'état of 1851. Of that event he gives 
the following story. Foreseeing that it 
might be his duty to have to arrest Thiers, 
he went to him privately and apologized 
in advance for the disservice he might do 
him. To his surprise, Thiers declared that 
a short spell of martyrdom would be most 
serviceable to him and his party, as they 
were at the end of their tether and at the 
mercy of the Prince President. Fortunately, 
Claude was not called on to arrest Thiers, 
but directed to look after ‘ right-thinking ’”’ 
newspapers. It is difficult, in default of con- 
firmatory evidence from Thiers himself, to 
take this story seriously ; and our suspicions 
are increased by the fact that earlier (p. 23) 
Claude had stated that De L. had decided 
Thiers ‘‘to become the partisan of Louis 
Napoleon up to the eve of the coup d’ état.” 
No one well acquainted with Thiers’s 
behaviour in 1850-51 could have made that 
statement. 

The most authentic and interesting parts 
of the work are those referring to the Second 
Empire and its many causes célébres. The 
most famous of the incidents here recorded 
is that of Orsini’s bombs. The writer, 
however, betrays the superficiality of his 
historical knowledge by calling Mazzini 
“the great chief of the Carbonari.’”’ The 
following sentence is also confused :— 

‘At this epoch [t.e. 1858] Mazzini had greatly 
displeased many of his partisans by accepting the 
alliance of Napoleon III., who had betrayed them, 
with Victor Emmanuel ; the latter seeking to free 
Italy only to become himself its king.” 


To suppose that Victor Emmanuel was even 
then laying his plans to become king of a 
United Italy is only less absurd than to 
assign to the year 1858 the sole “‘ desertion ”’ 
of the Italian cause of which Napoleon ITI. 
was guilty, namely, at the compact of 
Villafranca after the campaign of 1859. 

With regard to the causes of the war of 
1870, Claude has his explanation, that it 
was largely due to the intrigues of la Prus- 
sienne at the French Court. On these affairs 
he is less interesting than on the Tropman 
murders. 

Miss Wormeley, by her lengthy note on 
the antecedents of the ex-Empress Eugénie 
(pp. 100-102), shows that she is capable of 
good work ; but her sceptical faculties should 
have been more frequently brought into 
play in editing the ‘ Memoirs.’ 


A critical account of the life and cam- 
paigns of Turenne would be valuable, but 
this can scarcely be said of Marshal Turenne, 
by the author of ‘A Lifo of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, with an Introduction by Brigadier- 
General Francis Lloyd (Longmans & Co.). 
The narrative runs easily, though frequently 
interrupted by the opinions of Napoleon. 
As. is well known, the Emperor had a 
great admiration for Turenne; but refer- 
ences even to Napoleon can be overdone. 
The record of affairs at the French Court 
is also too long in a work which should 
deal mainly with military matters. In the 
account of these the lack of the critical 
faculty is only too apparent. The move- 





ments of troops, which decide the fate of 
campaigns, do not stand out clearly. Details 
other than strategic or tactical are handled 
better ; and at many points we find interest- 
ing proofs of Turenne’s ingenuity. 

The account of the battle of Nérdlingen 
may be commended, except that more 
details are needed as to the strength of 
Turenne’s corps on the French left, whose 
splendid advance uphill retrieved an almost 
desperate situation. It is difficult to infuse 
much interest into the struggles of the 
Fronde; but the personal issues involved 
in that strange affair are described with 
no little skill. The volume contains some 
interesting old plans, in strange contrast 
to which is the concluding map of Central 
Europe, with the modern boundaries and 
seamed with railways. 


M. Paul Frémeaux, who a few years ago 
published ‘Napoléon Prisonnier,’ has now 
given to the world a similar lucubration : 
Les derniers Jours de UV Empereur (Paris, 
Flammarion). As might be expected from 
the former work, it is a commentary of 
the Anglophobe type. Ina bellicose Preface 
M. Frémeaux invokes blessings on Lord 
Rosebery and curses on Mr. R. C. Seaton. 
But there is no great interest in an attempt 
to furbish up anew the rusty weapons of a 
bygone age, especially those of O’Meara. 
The writer has, however, enough honesty © 
to admit facts which tell against his main 
theses, that Napoleon was the victim of 
deliberate persecution by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and that his life was shortened by privations 
at Longwood. Thus he has to allow that 
from November, 1819, to November, 1820, 
Napoleon enjoyed fairly good health. It 
is noteworthy that this was a time of failing 
appetite, which raises the question whether 
his consumption of richly cooked foods had - 
not been excessive. 

M. Frémeaux labours hard to prove that 
liver disease was in part the cause of the 
ex-Emperor’s death. Here, again, he has 
to allow that the majority of the doctors 
present at the post-mortem examination 
declared the liver to be in a normal state. 
He, however, passes over in silence the con- 
temporary letter of Montholon to his countess 
declaring that the disease could not have 
been avoided even if Napoleon had remained 
in Europe. 


A Military History of Perthshire, 1660- 
1902. Edited by the Marchioness of Tulli- 
bardine. 2 vols. (Perth, R. & J. Hay.)—The 
aim of these volumes is to present a sketch 
of the services rendered to the Empire by 
Perthshire men and regiments since the 
inauguration of the standing army in 1660. 
The first volume consists of a series of articles 
from different pens (a large number by the 
editor herself), grouped in sections according 
to subject. This arrangement appears at 
first sight disjointed, but is probably in- 
evitable. Perthshire, as the Marchioness 
of Tullibardine observes, is but a stone in 
the national structure, and her military 
history cannot by itself form a perfect 
whole. If, however, to vary the metaphor, 
the complete pattern which makes the 
web of the nation’s history be wanting, the 
threads are many and varied. Perthshire’s 
military history may be read in the story 
of the regiments which she has contributed 
to the regular army; in the roll of her 
militia, Fencibles, and volunteers; the 
campaigns which have taken place within 
her borders; and the lives of her soldier 
sons. 

It is this ground which is covered by the 
two handsome volumes before us. uch 
of the matter is of historical value, and 
many new details (some of them important) 
are brought out in the narrative, the editor 
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having access to sources not always open 
to other investigators. As a specimen, 
we may note the section dealing with the 
Black Watch. It is generally assumed, on 
the authority of Major-General David 
Stewart of Garth, that 

‘‘while some Highlanders were armed so early as 
1725...... it was not until 1729 or 1730 that those 
independent companies were formed in the High- 
lands which ten years later formed the nucleus 
of the corps destined to become so famous in 
history.” 

It is now shown by Mr. Andrew Ross, the 
‘Ross Herald,” that independent com- 
panies, in Government pay, were established 
some sixty years before the date assigned 
by Stewart. In Mr. Ross’s view the Black 
Watch had its origin in August, 1667, when 
Charles II. issued a commission to John, 
second Earl of Atholl, to raise and keep such 
a number of men as he thought fit, ‘“* to be 
a constant guard for securing the peace of 
the Highlands.’’ The sections devoted to 
Jacobite Perthshire are peculiarly valuable, 
coming as they do, for the most part, from 
the pen of Mr. W. B. Blaikie, whose know- 
ledge of the subject is unrivalled. This 
section includes a reproduction, in facsimile, 
of Lord George Murray’s general order, 
issued before Culloden: a document which 
demonstrates conclusively that the High- 
landers were not instructed, as is often 
alleged, to give no quarter to the enemy. 
Among the Perthshire men of action we 
are glad to find included the first Marquess 
of Montrose. Though his career ended ten 
years before the date at which this record 
begins, it would have been pedantry to 
ignore the greatest soldier that the county 
has produced. 

The second volume records the services 
of Perthshire men in South Africa, with 
special attention to the Black Watch and 
the Scottish Horse. The work as a whole 
is capitally done. Much of it is the outcome 
of original research and expert knowledge ; 
and its general accuracy is remarkable in 
view of its dimensions and detail. The 
numerous illustrations, excellent in every 
way, include a fine portrait, hitherto un- 
published, of Prince Charles Edward. 


Genséric : la Conquéte vandale en Afrique 
et la Destruction de V' Empire d’Occident. 
By F. Martroye. (Paris, Hachette.)—While 
the main theme of this book is the conquest 
of Africa by the Vandals and the reign of 
Genseric (whom most historians nowadays 
call Gaiseric), it includes, as the title indi- 
cates, a sketch of the fall of the Roman 
power in Italy and the West. There is 
much to be said for making a narrative of 
the advance of the barbarians in Western 
Europe from 430 to 476 revolve round the 
figure of the Vandal king. For the last 
twenty years of his life he was the most 
powerful and influential potentate in the 
West ; he held a similar position to that 
which Theodoric the Ostrogoth occupied 
during the first quarter of the next century. 
By his craft and energy he had become 
in some sense the arbiter of the world. He 
was a match for the subtle diplomatists 
of Constantinople at their own trade. He 
was not, however, a great statesman. As 
M. Martroye justly remarks, he worked 
only for the moment and did not look far 
ahead. His death inaugurated the decline 
of the Vandal power. The author discusses 
at length and minutely, in two excellent 
chapters, Genseric’s organization of his 
conquest and the character of his govern- 
ment. He calls attention to a fact, which 
is generally lost sight of, that although the 
perpetual wars in which he was engaged 
prevented Africa from attaining to great 
prosperity, nevertheless the country was 





secure from the constant invasions and 
devastations to which the other provinces 
of the Empire were exposed. The inhabit- 
ants of the interior enjoyed a security 
against Moorish incursions which they had 
not known in the years preceding tho con- 
quest. Tho work of M. Martroye is a valu- 
able study of the period, based on a careful 
investigation of the sources. Special atten- 
tion may be called to his conclusions on the 
two treaties of Gaiseric with the Empire 
in 435 and 442. Hoe makes it clear that by 
the first the Vandals remained in possession 
of the Mauretanian provinces (Czsariensis 
and Sitifensis), and that those lands were 
restored to the Empire, though soon to be 
conquered anew, by the second. The 
modern literature which he has consulted 
is chiefly French. He should have used 
Mommsen’s edition of the Codex Theo- 
dosianus, and not Haenel’s, which is now 
superseded. He has missed Mommsen’s 
study of the career of Aetius (in Hermes, 
vol. xxxiii.), whore he would have found 
that the German historian does not treat 
the story of the Princess Honoria as a legend. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Essays Political and Biographical, by Sir 
Spencer Walpole, edited by Francis Holland 
(Fisher Unwin), from The Edinburgh Review 
and elsewhere, were well worth collecting, 
since, though hardly profound, they are 
always agreeable. The liveliest of them is 
on Frank Buckland, whom Sir Spencer 
knew officially, and whose lovable eccen- 
tricities he thoroughly appreciated. Some 
of the stories told about Buckland have 
done duty before. The booking-clerk’s 
“We make no charge for tortoises—they ’re 
insects,’ is an old friend; still, the article 
as a whole pays a worthy tribute to a man 
who, though his scientific qualifications 
were slender, founded a school of field 
naturalists which has produced substantial 
results. With the exceptions of a paper 
on ‘ The Dining Societies of London’ (inter- 
esting so far as it goes, though it might 
have been more comprehensive) and a 
straightforward lecture on Crabbe, this 
volume is mostly concerned with politics 
and constitutional history. The growth 
of the Cabinet receives careful and lucid 
treatment; and quitting his favourite 
nineteenth century, Sir Spencer Walpole 
finds congenial subjects in two statesmen of 
the seventeenth—George Savile, Lord Hali- 
fax, and Godolphin. His estimates are the 
more valuable because he studiously eli- 
minates those modern political considera- 
tions which were frequently present in 
Macaulay’s mind, and,to a smaller degree, 
in Lord Stanhope’s as well. A review of 
“The Croker Papers’ gives a rather mild 
portrait of that assertive person, who was 
capable of contradicting the Duke of 
Wellington on a point of military lore; 
but the urbanity and abilities of Lord 
Granville are sympathetically set forth. 
A quotation or two from the letters of Lord 
Granville’s mother, Harriet, Countess of 
Granville, would have thrown more colour 
into Sir Spencer’s sketch of Madame de 
Lieven, since many illustrations of the 
ambassadress’s social tact occur in that 
delightful correspondence. 

Mr. Holland’s editing of his father-in-law’s 
papers is adequately done, but whom are 
we to identify with Halifax’s “latest bio- 
grapher”’ (p. 20)? Presumably Miss Fox- 
croft is meant; if so, her work should 
receive its due recognition. Mrs. Holland’s 


reminiscences of Sir Spencer supply a most 
pleasing picture of one of those old houses 
at Ealing which are being supplanted by 





the latest things in shopfronts, and she 
traces with filial affection the main events 
of a busy and meritorious career. 


Mr. Epwarp StTanFrorp publishes a book 
of which the excellent illustrations will alone 
be of interest to any except motor enthu- 
siasts. En Route, by Mr. Roy Trevor, may 
or may not describe the touring throughout 
Western and Central Europe of the united 
family drawn for us by the author, in a 
style redeemed from hopeless vulgarity by a 
certain sense of humour. He tells how he 
took one of the largest of private “‘ motors ” 
into all the places where he knew the risk to 
himself and those he might meet upon the 
road, to be the greatest. He omits ‘‘Brocke- 
don ”’ from his index, but, although the two 
magnificent volumes by that author are 
both heavy and bulky, Mr. Trevor’s motor 
was large enough to convey them, and they 
form the foundation of his survey of Alpine 
passes. Mr. Trevor explains how to break 
the law and the regulations in the Alps, and 
the result of his lawlessness to other unfor- 
tunate users of the passes. Although the 
pace of his motor in the most dangerous 
spots is described by him as sufficient for 
his own high standard, yet when he returns 
to France he proclaims his joy at his delivery 
‘‘into the enchanting arms of the Goddess 
Speed,’ and boasts that he “took full 
advantage of her gifts.” Like the cyclist 
and perhaps the pedestrian, the motor- 
man believes that a country can only be 
well seen on his particular plan. When we 
find him following the beaten tracks familiar 
to many of us, we have our doubts about the 
motor method—confirmed by a _ passing 
allusion to the “perfect preservation ”’ 
through “a thousand years”’ of Carcassonne. 
Its ‘restoration’ has often been recounted 
in our pages, as also that of Mr. Trevor's 
“historic battlements of Avignon.” At 
Bourg he visits the fine old church, 
immortalized by Matthew Arnold, but 
neglects reference to the history, and the 
tombs that alone make Brou worth notice. 
When petrol is in question Mr. Trevor forgets 
his triumph over railroads, and complains 
of having been forced by chance to visit 
Gaeta, where it was unobtainable, inasmuch 
as “unfortunately we were off the track 
of the railway.” It is not necessary to 
visit the Simplon in a motor in order to see 
the pass, more frequently crossed by tourists 
in diligences and on foot since the tunnel has 
made the higher route unnecessary than was 
the case before the Alps were pierced. In 
the earlier-visited passes—the St. Gothard 
(spelt by Mr. Trevor in two different ways), 
the Simplon, the Stelvio, and the Brenner— 
the author had sufficient experience, one 
would have thought, of the danger of his 
form of motoring. ‘‘ When we did meet a 
carriage....it was always at awkward and 
unexpected places.” He comes upon a 
landau :— 

‘‘In a moment the four occupants had leaped 
madly out and sought shelter in the hedge and the 
ditch, rie the two horses and ourselves in sole 
possession of the road...... Twice more we met 
carriages, and twice more did their occupants 
behave in the same extraordinary manner.” 

In another place there was happily no 
vehicle to pass :— 

‘*Had we met a carriage here, it would have 
been very awkward, being practically impossible 
to back up the hill, round those wretched elbows. 
sosees To be on a mountain road......is not the least 
dangerous if you have it completely to yourself...... 
Danger lies in the passing or meeting of horse- 
drawn vehicles...... Many of the drivers do not 
know how to manage their animals.” 

In the Dolomites a peasant explained that 
‘fa cart was descending the pass a week before, 
when the driver lost control. A carriage, laden 
with people, ascending, had reached the last of the 
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turns: into it the cart dashed, carrying with it 
every soul aboard......into the ravine 500 feet 
below.” 

The paragraph concludes by the admission 
that ‘the road is not suitable for such a 
car” as that which the author used. He 
was tempted by the wish to follow his 
breaking of the rules as to hours in the passes, 
by a visit to a Swiss canton from which 
motors are rigidly excluded by law, but 
the actual visit paid was only a short one. 
In one place—‘ the last that one would 
choose to meet a heavy diligence ’’—a 
barricade was erected to stop him by the 
police authorities, but he escaped by 
regretting, in defiance of the facts here 
stated, that “‘ we have unknowingly broken 
one of your very reasonable laws.”’ 

A tour towards the Danish frontier led 
Mr. Trevor to drive through Prussian 
manceuvres with less serious consequences 
than might have been expected: ‘‘ The 
beautiful formation of the regiment was 
instantly broken, and the riders scattered 
to the four quarters of the earth.”’ Nothing 
seems to have happened except that ‘“‘ the 
air was full of German oaths which echoed 
and rumbled like a miniature cannonade.” 
Yet on the same day 
‘every horse we encountered behaved in a like 
manner...... By the time we reached the frontier 
we had been the cause of three slight accidents, 
and of one spirited horse depositing its load, a trap 
and three persons, bodily in the ditch.” 


When Sweden was reached at a town 
the name of which appears in a singular 
form, but remarkable, it seems, for the total 
absence of those baths involving scrubbings 
which are the terror of tourists in that 
country, the ‘horses we met promptly 
bolted into the neighbouring fields, and in 
less than an hour we had our fill of narrow 
escapes....A weary journey, full of annoy- 
ances.” The author had been warned by 
his hotel-keeper, “‘ Why do you come with 
such a huge machine to Sweden? The 
horses, they will not stand it.” ‘Twice 
during the first hour we were saved from 
committing manslaughter by an act of 
Providence....and once a tragedy was 
averted only by a miracle.” At last the 
author recognizes—somewhat late—that he 
is “‘a source of danger and trouble,” and 
leaves Sweden for a fairer field. 

His general reflection on his tour remains, 
however, this: ‘‘ The fact that the majority 
of horse drivers were absolutely incapable 
of managing their animals was a source of 
continual danger.” He describes the fright- 
ful terror of a coachman and a pair of horses 
by way of illustrating the remark, and leaves 
us marvelling how any man could take 
such a tour or publish such a book. 


_ Political Socialism (P. S. King & Son) 
is a collection of papers by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, and others, edited by Mr. Mark 
Judge. The volume is somewhat out of 
date: many of the papers allude to events 
of 1907 as though they were now pending. 
A paper on Old-Age Pensions is directed 
against proposals supposed to be made by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but dated 
by error ‘‘ 20th November, 1900.” They 
bear little resemblance to the Act of Parlia- 
ment of the present year. The whole book 
appears to be an attempt by cultivated 
politicians, who are at least so far Free 
l'raders as to reject the Chamberlain scheme, 
to place the issue of anti-Socialism in front 
of that of “Tariff Reform.” When we 
are told that it is their task to question “ all 
measures which attempt to interfere with 
the liberty of the individual citizen,” we 
get into the difficulties already noted by us 
in reviewing Mr. Mallock and other recent 





opponents of Socialist opinion. It was 
shown by us that even anti-Socialist critics 
who observe the English productions of both 
sides from a distant standpoint evince 
impartiality of condemnation in their survey. 
If the Socialists are not easy to tie down 
to a doctrine and Karl Marx is rejected 
as out of date, while no one else upon the 
same side is philosophic or precise, so, 
according to the well-equipped Continental 
writers, Mr. Mallock and his friends are 
equally academic and nebulous, as_ well 
as equally inclined to “‘ pontify.” In parting 
from Karl Marx, British Socialism has be- 
come so completely opportunist that its 
opponents have a hard task in finding what 
exactly is that Socialism which they are 
to combat. Where Mr. Mallock fails, the 
far less well-equipped authors of the present 
volume cannot succeed. The public will 
continue to devour Mr. G. B. Shaw and Mr. 
Wells, and to study on the one hand Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and on the other 
Mr. Edward Carpenter. Parliament and 
the electorate. whatever party is in power, 
will continue to support from time to time 
those practical Labour measures approbation 
of which is happily consistent with either 
academic view. The Continent is by this 
time a little sick of “‘isms,’’ but in Great 
Britain they have long lost strength, and 
there are few men and women on this side 
of the Channel who do not unite some 
philanthropic Socialism with some robust 
Individualist ideas. The Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress provided a fine example of the essential 
truth to British nature of this position. 


Tue Law relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, by ‘‘ Abraham and Davies,” has ob- 
tained a firm hold upon its public. Mrs. 
H. J. Tennant, formerly, when Miss Abra- 
ham, a Superintending Inspector, has asso- 
ciated with her in the Sixth Edition (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode) Dr. Roland Burrows, in 
place of the lamented A. Llewelyn Davies. 
Careful revision has improved the volume, 
already excellent. Only two points arise on 
which we offer criticism to Mr. Burrows. In his 
note on the Truck Acts the decision of the 
House of Lords in 1906 is quoted as sustain- 
ing earlier decisions which, in fact, it dia- 
metrically contradicted. The Chancellor 
airily admitted that there were ‘some 
cases’’ which had been quoted, but said 
his “‘ noble and learned friend ”’ (Lord Davey) 
would deal with them. In this fashion 
the Lords unanimously gave the go-by to a 
judge-made law of Truck admitted through- 
out a debate in the Commons in the same 
session to reverse the intention of Parlia- 
ment. A note would not have been wasted 
on ‘“‘the forgotten Hosiery Truck Act,” 
the history of which forms a running side- 
commentary on the ups and downs of de- 
cisions under the Truck Act of 1831. 

The other point of criticism concerns the 
prohibitions on the employment of children 
in harmful occupations. The law set forth 
in this volume is no doubt mainly that re- 
lating to factories and workshops, but there 
is no ground for the suggestion that the 
‘** General Restrictions’ clause of the Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 1903, does not 
affect employment in factories or workshops. 
In the explanation of the law at p. 45 a 
foot-note on this point might be added to 
refer the reader to the Act itself, partly 
printed in the volume. In the note on the 
Shop Hours Acts this Employment of Chil- 
dren Act is twice mentioned, and the phrase 
‘“employment in trading,’ though correct 
in the context, may mislead. Lower on the 
page there is a reference to this Employment 
of Children Act “as amended by the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904 
(see pp. 304-305), which applies to the 





employment of children generally.” Here 
the reader will certainly be misled. At 
pp. 304-305 there is, we think, no reference 
to the amendment of 1904, while the sub- 
sections quoted from the Act of 1903 apply 
to all persons under the age of fourteen 
employed for gain in any labour, i.e., to 
factory workers beyond all doubt. The 
fifth subsection of section 3 is absolute in 
its wording, and that wording was deliber- 
ately chosen by the Home Office two years 
after the passing of the Factory Act of 1901. 
The matter is many-sided. If the reader 
looks out by the Index the definition of the 
expression “ child,” he finds it to be different 
under the Factory Act and the subsequent 
Act of 1903. But attention is not specially 
called to this distinction, and under the 
heading ‘‘ Child, meaning of,’’ in the Index, 
there is no reference to the wider definition 
printed on p. 305. Again, if the reader 
looks out “ Weights, carrying, &c.,” he 
finds a reference only to the Jam Order, 
and none to the far more important pro- 
vision contained in subsection 4 of section 3 
of the Act printed on p. 304. It naturally 
follows that the chapters on unhealthy 
employment and on offences and penalties 
are limited to Factory Acts and Orders 
under them, and do not suggest the simpler 
mode provided in 1903 of putting an end 
to all employment of every person under 
fourteen in any occupation likely to be 
injurious to the child. 


The Prologue and The Knight's Tale. 
Edited by M. Bentinck Smith. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—If there is any need 
for a new edition of these classics, which 
may be doubted, Miss Bentinck Smith, 
as translator of Ten Brink, is undoubtedly 
well fitted to produce it. Her Introduction 
says all that it ought to say, and the outlines 
of Chaucer’s grammar and metre show a 
distinct advance over some other editions 
in apparatus. Her notes are clear, but she 
appears to have missed the reference to 
the ‘Decretum’ in 1. 177 of the Prologue, 
published almost simultaneously in America 
and in our columns; and ‘‘ text” is not 
“any statement committed to writing,” 
but a statement of such authority that com- 
ment may be made on it. The edition of 
the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ cited should have 
been given, as the text is poor. 


The Log of a Sailorman, by W. Brooke 
(Century Press), is described as “a record 
of wandering years taken from the journal 
of Capt. John Warner.” It makes capital 
reading, and is full of good yarns, such as 
we expect from a man who has spent 
a score of years at sea. But the author, 
or editor, as the case may be, makes a mis- 
take in thinking that the sailing ship has 
disappeared from our mercantile marine ; 
and some of the minor hardships of a boy’s 
life at sea, which are here described as 
things of the past, are common features 
of the apprentice’s life of to-day “ in sail, 
as the saying goes. Mr. Brooke’s literary 
method is naive, but that does not detract 
from the interest of his narrative, which we 
commend, especially for boys. 


Charlton near Woolwich, Kent. By Leo- 
nard M. May. (Privately printed.)—The 
hundred pages of this book are occupied 
with full copies of all the inscriptions in the 
old parish church and churchyard of Charlton, 
together with notes on the history of the 
manor and the families connected with 
the place. The volume will be appreciated 
by genealogists and others connected with 
the parish. It makes no pretensions to be 
in any way a parochial history, and follows 
an alphabetical arrangement. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CONGRESS AT BERLIN. 


Tue last International meeting of his- 
torians was held in Rome in 1903; and the 
present one, just concluded at Berlin, under 
its full title of International Congress for 
Historical Sciences, extended from the 
6th to the 12th inst., nearly a thousand 
historians from all parts of the world 
gas themselves as members. ; 

he proceedings were opened unofficially 
on Wednesday evening, the 5th, with a 
reception or Begriissungsabend of the 
members and their ladies, held on behalf of 
the Organizing Committee in the magnificent 
hall of the Reichstag, where fine music 
and a hearty German welcome greeted the 
visitors. 

The Organizing Committee consisted of 
three Presidents—His Excellency Dr. Rein- 
hold Koser, General Director of the Royal 
State Archives ; and Drs. Eduard Meyer and 
Ulrich Freiherr von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, professors of the Berlin University— 
supported by forty leading and many world- 
famous professors and Gelehrte of Berlin, 
among them being Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Dr. 
H. Brunner, Dr. Karl von Buchka, Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Dr. H. Dressel, Dr. 
Adolf Erman, Dr. Otto Gierke, Dr. Adolph 
Harnack, Dr. Otto Hirschfeld, Dr. R. 
Kekule von Stradonitz, Dr. Max Lenz, Dr. 
Otto Puchstein, Dr. Gustav Roethe, Dr. 
Eduard Sachau, Dr. D. Schiifer, Dr. T. Schie- 
mann, Dr. G. Schmoller, and others. Dr. 
Erich Caspar was an ever-available Secre- 
tary, and Dr. Alfred Schiff an energetic 
President of the Local Committee. 

On Thursday, the 6th, each member 
received a packet of literature, including the 
Kongress-Tageblatt and the list of members, 
which were issued daily; an admirable 
guide to Berlin and its culture and science, 
edited with special reference to the needs 
of historians; a badge designed by the 
sculptor G. Rémer of Munich, a lovely 
classic head of Athene; and rosettes in 
different colours to indicate the language 
or languages spoken by the wearer, the 
official tongues of the Congress being 
German, English, French, Italian, and Latin. 
The business of the Congress was conducted 
in the Prussian House of Commons, which, 
as well as the Upper House, had been handed 
over to the members for the Congress. 

At 10 a.m. the President, Dr. Koser, 
formally opened the Congress in the 
—— of Prince Leopold, representing the 

mperor; and from the centre of a long 
line of ribboned and decorated Gelehrte pro- 
ceeded to read out messages of welcome 
from the Emperor and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. Next the State Secretary of the 
Interior, Dr. von Bethman Holweg, repre- 
senting the Chancellor, addressed the 
assembly, which was also greeted by a tele- 
= from the Minister of Education, Dr. 

olle. Dr. Reicke, the Biirgermeister of 
Berlin, told a humorous story of Hermann 
Grimm, quoted Emerson to the effect that 
mankind is only explicable through its 
history, and declared that as the poet reveals 
the inner secret of the individual soul, so the 
historian gives utterance to the collective 
soul. He was followed by Dr. Auwers, the 
Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. Short orations were 
also delivered by the Rector of the Royal 
Friedrich Wilhelm Museum, Prof. Stumpf, 
and others. 

Then followed speeches by representatives 
of the various leadi nations. Signor 
Pasquale del Giudice, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, greeted the Assembly in 


Italian in the name of the last International 





Congress at Rome; and Prof. Maspero, 
in the name of the Institute of France (as 
the oldest of the Academies of Europe) and 
of all the united academies and scientific 
societies represented in the Congress, de- 
livered a model address. Dr. Reginald 
Macan, in the name of the English- 
speaking Universities, made an apt speech 
enlivened with touches of humour. His 
references to the German Rhodes Scholars 
serving as ‘‘decoy-ducks”’ to Oxford, his 
own residence at Jena University, the 
interchange of professors between Uni- 
versities, and Prof. Wilamowitz, lecturing 
at Oxford, as the great anatomist of 
Rembrandt’s picture, dissecting Apollo, and 
then, by a few magic words, transforming 
him into a lovely little naked boy— 
** Amor, der lichelnde, fand sich ein’’—were 
exceedingly happy, and recalled visions of 
Goethe’s Euphorion. His speech, closing 
with a finely delivered verse from Goethe’s 
‘ Zueignung,’ was received, as indeed were 
all three speeches, with storms of applause. 

A short retrospect by the President, 
explaining the work of the Committee of 
Organization, and sketching the history of 
Berlin University, recalled the words of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, spoken over a hun- 
dred years ago: “‘We Germans are accustom- 
ing ourselves to study the peculiarities of 
every age and of every nation, to penetrate 
as far as possible into the same, and to 
master this knowledge, the centre of our 
judgment.” He dwelt upon the interest 
evinced by Dr. Lewald, the Prussian Minister 
of Education, in the Congress, in delegating 
the Departmental Director of his Ministry, 
Dr. Schmidt, and Regierungs-assessor Boden- 
stein, to attend it. 

The Congress was then formally con- 
stituted by the election of Honorary Presi- 
dents for each country taking part in it, 
Sir John Rhys being chosen to represent 
Great Britain; the American Ambassador, 
Dr. David Jayne Hill, for the United States ; 
Prof. Lombroso for Italy; Prof. Maspero 
for France; Prof. Lambros (Athens) for 
Greece; and Herr Franz Wickhoff (who was 
detained at Vienna) for Austria. 

The Russian Honorary President, M. 
Lappo-Danilewski, was voted into the chair, 
and Dr. D. Jayne Hill delivered the opening 
discourse (since published in the Berlin 
Neue Revue in flawless German) on ‘ The 
Ethical Function of History.’ His paper 
was filled with penetrating thought, philo- 
sophical generalization, and wise apoph- 
thegms, worthy of the historian of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, which he once “ professed ”’ 
at the Washington School of Comparative 
Jurisprudence and Diplomacy., This School 
was founded upon the Paris Ecole libre des 
Sciences politiques—institutions to which 
we “practical”? English people have as yet 
no parallel, regarding state craft and diplo- 
macy as best served by the “natural selec- 
tion” of party politics. As an English 
translation is shortly to be published in 
The American Historical Review, I will not 
abuse the Ambassador’s generous permis- 
sion to quote any passages I like, further 
than by translating the opening sentences :— 


‘The question, What is history? stands in 
close connexion with the profoundest of all ques- 
tions: What is human life? For whatsoever 
human life may be, history is the chronicle of its 
development, of its progress, and of its multi- 
farious activity. The expression ‘chronicle’ 
appears to me more appropriate than the exacter 
phrase ‘historical method’ (Werdegung); for the 
historian has mainly to deal with historical records 
(Aufzeichnungen). The essential nature of his- 
torical method, its innate principle of change, the 
different ways in which it soveale itself—all these 
are subjects of investigation for the philosopher 
rather than the historian. Indeed, the historian 








requires a distinct representation of the process of 
which he describes the changes, whether it be 
general or particular, positive or negative, real or 
ideal. Even if he desired to free himself from 
such a conception, the mere use of language 
compels him to adopt it, for he cannot narrate the 
simplest occurrence without involuntarily indi- 
cating the nature of the process, which forms the 
core of his narrative. The historian has thus first 
to solve the proposition how to define the peculiar 
kind of his activity ; and on the very threshold of 
his investigations he sees himself confronted by a 
series of questions, to which he must at once find 
answers. What is the object which historical 
science has in view? What is the nature of his- 
torical truth? Wherein lies the differentiation of 
history from the other sciences? How does the 
historical process present itself to us from within? 
To present all these questions collectively, What 
is the main problem of the historian ?” 


In the afternoon of the 6th, the various 
sections were formed as follows :— 

Section I., Oriental History, was presided 
over by Prof. Dr. Sachau, the Vice-President 
being Prince Teano, and the secretaries 
Dr. Mittwoch and Dr. Palme. Papers were 
read by Dr. C. H. Becker (Heidelberg) on 
‘Bases of the Economic Development of 
Egypt at the Beginning of the Arabian 
Period,’ and by Prof. G. Reisner (Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.) on ‘The Royal Tombs of 
the Fourth Dynasty.’ 

Section II., Greek and Roman History, 
had as chairman Prof. Dr. E. Meyer, sup- 
ported by Prof. Dr. E. Stern and the Rev. 
Dr. Mahaffy, the secretary being Dr. Bang. 
Papers were read by Prof. E. Pais (Rome) 
on ‘Eta della redazione delle leggi delle 
XII. Tavole,’ and Prof. B. P. Grenfell 
(Oxford) on ‘Excavations for Papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus.’ The latter stated that the 
amount already published of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri represents approximately one- 
sixth of the material found, leaving five- 
sixths still to be examined. He deprecated 
the formation of a Corpus Papyrorum at 
present, and alluded to the slowness of 
publication of the Viennese Reinach collec- 
tion. Prof. Grenfell described the excava- 
tions with lantern-slides (which were un- 
fortunately badly focussed, and marred 
the effect of the paper), as well as the new 
play of Euripides, ‘ Hypsipyle,’ of which 
there are 300 complete lines and parts of 
others, affording a fair idea of the plot. He 
also gave an account of a new commentary 
of the first century a.p. on Book II. of 
Thucydides, containing a criticism of the 
views of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
Thucydides’s methods of writing history. 
Finally, the paper criticized adversely 
Busolt’s views that Xenophon as a writer 
of history was superior to the new historian. 
Prof. Grenfell also alluded to the Rev. E. M. 
Walker’s article (just published in Clio) 
on Theopompus and Cratippus—of whose 
works Profs. Hunt and Grenfell are now 
engaged on a new edition, including the 
new historian — and a new fragment of 
Theopompus, from Oxyrhynchus and _ the 


Rylands Library at Manchester. Prof. 
Meyer and Dr. Mahaffy took part in 
the discussion which followed as_ to 


whether Cratippus or Theopompus is the 
new historian—a question discussed at 
length by Dr. Walker in his opportunely 
published paper. While paying all tribute 
to the scholarship and weight of opinion 
of masters like Wilamowitz and Meyer, 
Mr. Walker expresses the conviction “ that 
the identification of the writer with Theo- 
pompus (as done by these great scholars) 
is an untenable hypothesis. And if he is 
not Theopompus, it is somewhat perverse 
to deny that he is Cratippus.’’ Dr. Mahaffy 
in his remarks brought out the general 
point that on disputed questions the English 
usually go by style, whereas the Germans 
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decide upon scraps and quotations. An 
instance of this is the treatise of Aristotle 
upon the Constitution of Athens, which the 
Germans accept on external evidence, 
whereas English scholars are not satisfied. 

In Section III., Political History of 
Medieval and Modern Times, Prof. Schafer 
was appointed the President, with Profs. 
Lenz and Karlson (Stockholm) as Vice- 
Presidents, and no fewer than seven secre- 
taries. Papers were read on ‘ The Division 
of Historical Sources, and the Consequent 
Course of Research,’ by Prof. Erslev (Copen- 
hagen), and Prof. Kaufmann (Breslau) 
on ‘The Self-Administration (Verwaltung) 
of German Universities in the Nineteenth 
Century.’ This paper, on a subject much 
discussed just now in Germany, aroused 
considerable interest, and was the theme of 
several leading articles in the German press, 
notably one in the Berliner Tageblatt on 
‘ Academic Self-Government.’ 

Section IV., History of Civilization in 
Medixval and Modern Times, was under 
the leadership of Prof. Gustav Roethe, 
who chose as the guiding motto “‘ Reverence 
for the small,” with three Vice-Presidents 
and four secretaries. The first paper was 
by Prof. Késter (Leipsic) on ‘Stage and 
Drama,’ in which he confined himself to 
the narrow limits of ‘The Influence of the 
Picture on the Stage.’ 

In the subsection for the History of the 
Natural Sciences, with Dr. von Buchka as 
leader, Dr. Sudhoff as Vice-President, and 
Dr. Paul Richter as secretary, Dr. von 
Gyory (Budapesth) spoke upon medical 
instruction at the University of Tyrnau. 

In Section V., History of Law and 
Economics, Prof. Gierke was leader, with 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. H. Brunner 
as Vice-Presidents. Prof. Altamira (Oviedo) 
spoke upon the actual state of studies of 
legal history in Spain; while Prof. Otto 
Fischer (Breslau) discussed the aim and 
methods of legal historical teaching. 

Archdeacon Cunningham was unable 
through illness to read his paper on 
the ‘Economical History of England, and 
especially of Cambridgeshire. in the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ and, under the rules of the 
Congress, no paper was allowed to be read 
by deputy. It laid stress upon the import- 
ance of the county as the unit area of 
economic history, which has been chiefly 
studied from the national, manorial, or 
municipal point of view. The county in 
Tudor times became the organ by which 
the national power exercised a local control 
over economic affairs, such as in regulating 
the markets for corn, the wages of labour, 
or the provision for the poor. Prof. 
Cunningham would almost seem to be sitting 
in judgment on himself, and the idea of the 
localization of economic history will pro- 
bably be expanded in his forthcoming 
contribution to the Victoria county history. 
Embankments and draining and fens have 
been a fascinating theme to others than 
Dugdale, and it will be well if the year 
which sees the practical Report of the Royal 
Commission on Waterways and Canals 
witnesses also a theoretical exposition of 
these great arteries of commerce, showing 
how their very purpose and use militated 
against the development of local industries 
along their course. 

In the same Economic Section Prof. 
Heinrich Sieveking of Ziirich University, 
the author of works on ‘Sea-loans in 
Antiquity’ and ‘Foreign Mercantile 
Politics,” and, no doubt inspired by his 
descent from a well-known Hamburg family, 
read a most valuable paper on ‘The De- 
velopment of Capital in the Italian Cities 
of the Middle Ages,’ defining capital as free 
economic interchange, tracing the distinction 





between feudal capital and guild capital, 
and elucidating the phrase ‘‘ Plunder creates 
no capital.” It is to be hoped that Miss 
McArthur may see her way to producing an 
English translation of, and commentary on, 
the paper, when it finds its way, as promised, 
into her hands. 

Section VI., Church History, was presided 
over by Prof. Harnack (who spoke upon 
the commentary of Aponius on the Song 
of Songs), and Prof. McGiffert was elected 
Vice-President. 

In the combined sitting of Section VII.a 
(Archeology) and VII.B (Medieval and 
Modern Art History) Profs. Kekule 
von Stradonitz and H. Wé6lfflin were 
chosen Presidents, and Prof. Percy 
Gardner and Pralat J. Wilpert Vice- 
Presidents. A paper was read by Dr. 
Wiegand on the discovery of Byzantine 
monasteries and wall-paintings on Mount 
Latmos, near Miletus. 

Finally, in Section VIII., Historical An- 
cillary Sciences, Prof. Michael Tangl was 
elected President, and Prof. Luigi Schiapelli 
Vice-President. Dr. Breslau of Strasburg 
read a paper upon international relations 
in the records of the Middle Ages. 

On Friday, the 7th, at the general sitting, 
Prof. Maspero gave an interesting account of 
““ what is being done in Egypt to save the 
historic monuments,” dwelt particularly 
on the danger of over-restoration, assured 
the Congress that great sincerity and 
respect now prevail in Egypt in the restora- 
tion of historic monuments, and deplored 
the want of men and money. He was 
followed by Prof. J. L. Heiberg (Copenhagen) 
upon Archimedes in the light of a newly 
discovered manuscript. 

In Section III. Prof. Marcks (Hamburg) 
gave an energetic discourse on Bismarck’s 
youth. The paper on ‘Normandy under 
William the Conqueror,’ by Prof. Charles 
H. Haskins (Harvard), was a study, from 
documentary sources, of the institutions 
of Normandy at the time of the conquest 
of England, particularly of those institutions 
which are most significant from the point 
of view of English constitutional develop- 
ment. The military service owing to the 
Duke had been systematically assessed by 
knights’ fees, and was regularly enforced. 
Castles could be built only by the Duke’s 
licence, and must be handed over to him 
on demand. Private war and the blood- 
feud were carefully restricted, and private 
jurisdictions were restrained by the reserved 
jurisdiction of the Duke, and the main- 
tenance of a public local administration. 
The Duke kept a firm hand on the Norman 
Church, in the matter both of appointment 
and of jurisdiction. He held the monopoly 
of coinage, and was able to collect a consider- 
able part of his income in money. The 
administrative machinery, though in many 
respects still primitive, had kept pace with 
the Duke’s authority. His local representa- 
tive, the vicomte, was a public officer, and 
nota “‘domainal”’ agent ; his revenues were 
regularly collected ; and something had been 
done towards creating organs of fiscal 
control and judicial administration. The 
system shows strength and organizing 
power, and for William and his followers 
the conquest of England only gave a wider 
field for qualities of State-building which 
had already shown themselves in Nor- 
mandy. 

Other papers of interest were read on the 
same day by W. May (Tiibingen) on Lamarck 
and Darwin, and by Prof. Vinogradoff on 
‘Rational Law and Equity in the English 
Jurisprudence of the Sixteenth Century.’ 

On Saturday Prof. T. Witton Davies 
spoke in Section I. upon Judaism and Jewish 
institutions in the centuries immediately 





following the Exile; and in Section VIIa 
Dr. T. Ashby read a paper on the ancient 
aqueducts of Rome. The most important 
among the aqueducts which supplied the 
city of Rome in imperial times were the 
four that came from the upper valley of 
the Anio—two of them, the Anio Vetus and 
the Anio Novus, drawing their water from 
the river itself; while the Marcia and the 
Claudia made use of springs which rose, and 
still rise, in the floor of the valley. Con- 
siderable remains of the channels of all these 
exist, and of the bridges by which they 
spanned ravines and valleys; for the 
Romans, though the principle of the siphon 
was known to them, did not apply it on 
so large ascale, and preferred, by giving the 
aqueducts a very devious course, to secure 
a gradual fall. But these remains had not 
hitherto been adequately studied, and were 
in part quite unknown. It has been possible 
to determine their course accurately from 
point to point, often by observing the 
abundant fragments of calcareous deposit 
thrown out of the channels at the cleaning 
shafts, which, in the volcanic district at 
the foot of the Alban Hills, is a sure indica- 
tion of their presence. It has at the same 
time been found necessary to have fresh 
drawings made of all the more important 
bridges, in which the successive reinforce- 
ments are especially remarkable. These 
have been executed under Dr. Ashby’s . 
direction by Mr. F. G. Newton, student of 
the English School at Rome; and Dr. 
Ashby hopes shortly to publish a com- 
prehensive work on the subject. 

At Saturday’s general sitting Sir Frederick 
Pollock read a paper on ‘ Government by 
Committees in England.’ It will be interest- 
ing if at the next Historical Congress he 
contrasts the working of English Com- 
mittees with those in Germany. The second 
paper was by Prof. Cumont (Ghent) on 
* Astrological Religion,’ 

At the general sitting on Monday Prince 
Teano read a remarkable paper on the study 
of Islam (his example of circulating it in 
print might well be followed). In this he 
says that our forefathers regarded history 
almost exclusively as an art or a literary 
genre, without knowing that it is in reality 
the science of the occurrences in the life of 
man, exactly as geology is the science of 
events in the existence of the earth, and 
astronomy the science of occurrences in 
the existence of the stars and planets. 
He goes on to show how this science is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that 
it has appropriated to itself, with the best 
results, sublime literary and artistic forms, 
exhibited in famous historical works of the 
human race, from Herodotus to Mommsen 
and Ranke. 

On Monday also Mr. A. C. McGiffert 
(New York) read in Section VI. a paper 
entitled ‘Prolegomena to the History of 
Protestant Thought.’ He suggested a new 
division of periods, and said there were no 
fundamental differences in theology between 
early Protestants and Catholics. Luther’s 
conception of man as a child of wrath and in 
need of salvation was medieval. Socinian- 
ism was the first real movement of Pro- 
testant thought. Rationalism is not more 
connected with Protestant than Catholic 
thought, but equally antagonistic to both, 
doing away with the need of religion. 
Evangelicalism explains the need of religion 
by the use of medieval thought. The first 
constructors of Protestant theology of the 
real modern period were Comte, Hegel, &e. 
This should cause a new grouping and 
estimate of materials. All should be written 
with reference to the modern Protestant 
thought, which for the first time puts Pro- 
testantism into touch with modern scientific 
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thought, by recognizing the dignity of man 
as consistent with the existence of religion. 
After Sir William Ramsay of Aberdeen 
had on the Tuesday read the last paper, 
on ‘The Church Organization in Lycaonia 
from the Fourth Century to the Eleventh 
as illustrated by Epigraphy,’ the President 
of the Congress, His Excellency Dr. Koser, 
informed the assembly that Prof. Lambros 
had been the bearer of an invitation from 
the Greek Government to hold the next 
Congress at Athens in 1913, but had agreed 
to let this invitation stand over, in favour 
of one from England. The President there- 
fore called upon Sir John Rhys, the British 
Honorary President of the Berlin Congress, 
who verbally renewed and enforced an 
invitation already received from the British 
Academy. He also read a letter from the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford promising that 
that University would support the efforts 
of the British Academy to make the Congress 
asuccess. Prof. Percy Gardner next handed 
to the President a document signed by the 
following twenty-two British members of 
the Congress, desiring warmly to support 
that invitation on their own account, and 
on that of the institutions they represented. 


John R Representing 
Paul Farraiis “* | British Academy and _ 
B. P. Grenfell os Oxford University. 


P. Gardner ae ele Seciow. 4 
r xford University an 
C. W. C. Oman ** | Royal Historical Society. 
Frederick Pollock ... 
W. M. Ramsay Aberdeen University. 
[The above are Members of the British Academy.] 
J.P. Mahaffy 
R. W. Macan 


A.S. Hunt. ... on | , Ini —_— 
H. Stuart Jones S J Oxford University. 





FE. M. Walker 
J.S. Reid 
Oscar Browning 
H. M. Chadwick 
H. W. V. Temperley J 
Hope W. Hogg 

Percy EF. Newberry... 
T. W. Davies 

James McKinnon 
Thomas Ashby : 

A. Forbes Sieveking 


ea \ Cambridge University. 


Manchester University. 
Liverpool University 
University of Wales. 

St. Andrews University. 
British School, Rome. 
Royal Historical Society. 


Prof. Gardner, as the last speaker of the 
Congress except the President, eulogized 
Berlin as the city of order and reason, 
and in the name of the visitors expressed 
their hearty thanks to the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and the Local Committee 
of the Congress, the University and City 
of Berlin, the German Government, the 
Emperor, and to their hosts, among whom 
must be mentioned in the first place His 
Imperial Majesty. 

The motion that London be the meeting- 
“gee of the Congress in 1913 was carried 

y acclamation, and the President accepted 
the invitation of the British Academy 
with best thanks, and promised that it and 
the document bearing the signatures of 
the twenty-two eminent English scholars 
then present, which he characterized as 
monumentum re perennius, should be 
lodged in the State Archives, as a sign of 
friendly rapprochement of two related and 
neighbourly peoples. Germany, he said, 
will always hold high in intellectual honour 
the land of Macaulay and Carlyle. Asso- 
ciating himself with the assurance of both 
the English speakers that historians are 
makers as well as writers of history, and on 
their side could work together, with the 
visit of King Edward and the approaching 
visit of Mr. Lloyd-George, in cementing 
friendship between the two nations, he con- 
oe his final speech by quoting Goethe’s 
ines :— 

Und das Wohl der ganzen Welt 
Ist’s, worauf ich ziele, 





The Vossische Zeitung, which has through- 
out given remarkably long and accurate 
notices of the Congress, concludes its able 
report thus :— 


‘*With an appeal to the Congress to ‘ Let the 
good of the oui world be our last word,’ and 
‘Auf Wiedersehen’ our farewell, Geheimrat Koser 
closed one of the greatest and most brilliant 
assemblies of scholars which Berlin has ever seen 
within its walls.” 


A few words may be devoted to the social 
aspect of the Congress. Every conceivable 
means of entertaining the thousand historical 
guests was brought into play. From the 
moment of the Begriissungsabend festivities 
in the Reichstag and onward, nothing was 
spared in Berlin’s hospitality, public and 
private. For the intellectually disposed 
— of savants were personally conducted 

y greater savants than themselves through 
every kind and department of museum, 
art gallery, library, and scientific and educa- 
tional institution. 

From the Emperor, who, represented by 
Prince Leopold, entertained ninety picked 
professors at a banquet at Potsdam, to 
the British and American Ambassadors, who 
extended private hospitality to the leaders 
of historical society; from the City of 
Berlin’s reception in the State rooms at the 
Rathaus by the genial Biirgermeister Reick, 
to the social gatherings of the various sec- 
tions at the leading restaurants and famous 
beer-houses of Berlin, all was well done. 

A gala performance of ‘Figaro’ at the 
Royal Opera-house almost made one forget 
the stifling heat of the hottest day ; while 
at the new Schiller theatre of Charlottenburg 
the latest discovered Menander was rendered 
by Halle students in the German translation 
of Prof. Carl Robert. 

The Ladies’ Committee ‘‘ organized vic- 
tory”? over both sexes of their guests. 
Frau Lili Gierke, Frau Erman, Frau Har- 
nack, Freifrau Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Frau Hirschfeld, Frau Kekule von Strado- 
nitz, Frau Koser, Frau Meyer, Frau Roethe, 
Frau Sachau, Frau Schmoller, Frau Stumpf, 
Frau von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Fraulein 
Anna Gierke, and Fraulein Doris Erman 
are a few only of the army of ladies who 
strove for the delight of their visitors. 

Finally, the great Free Hanse Stadt of 
Hamburg, with a history compared to which 
that of Berlin is of yesterday, nobly seconded 
her sister and inland city by a banquet in 
the Rathaus, given by the Senate of the 
Hanse city. 

Great Britain in 1913 will have much to 
do to rival—let alone to surpass—the 
‘historic ”’ achievements of Berlin in 1908. 


A. Forses SIEVEKING. 








DR. CHARLES TAYLOR. 
We much regret to notice the death at 
Nuremberg, on Wednesday week last, 


of the Rev. Charles Taylor, D.D., LL.D., 
who had been Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, since 1881. Dr. Taylor was 
born in 1840, educated at King’s College 
School, and was ninth Wrangler in 1863, 
securing also a second class in Classics, 
and a first in Hebrew with distinction. He 
won also the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship 
and the Kaye Prize. He was elected a 
Fellow of St. John’s in 1864, and began 
his career as an author by a book on conics 
in the previous year. His ‘ Elementary 
Geometry of Conics’ (1872) has reached 
an eighth edition, and he was joint editor 
of The Messenger of Mathematics from 1862 
to 1887. 

He is, however, best known as a theo- 





logian and an admirable Hebraist. All 
his work is remarkable for its thoroughness, 
His chief Hebrew publication is his edition, 
with translation and critical and explanato 
notes, of the ‘ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,’ 
first edition, 1877; second edition, 1897; 
Appendix, containing full information on 
the MSS. of the ‘Sayings’ and also giving 
the text of chaps. i-v., 1900. This work 
deservedly ranks as a classic. In 1899 he 
edited, in collaboration with Prof. Schechter, 
the Cairo Genizah fragments of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira which are deposited in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. It may also 
be mentioned that he very liberally 
and actively assisted Prof. Schechter in 
his search for Hebrew MSS. at Cairo. A 
volume containing Hebrew-Greek palimp- 
sests from the Cairo Genizah was published 
by him in 1900. From the same source 
came the fragments of the Books of Kings 
with Aquila’s Greek translation, published 
with a preface by Dr. Taylor in 1897. 

His other works include ‘Two Lectures 
on an Ancient Church Manual discovered 
at Constantinople’ (‘The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’), 1886; ‘The Dirge of 
Coheleth’ (Ecclesiastes xii.), 1874; ‘The 
Shepherd of Hermas,’ 1903, in “ Early 
Church Classics,” a subject he had treated 
in 1892; and ‘The Gospel in the Law: 
a Critical Examination of the Citations 
from the Old Testament in the New,’ 1869. 

The shyness characteristic of scholars 
prevented Dr. Taylor from making any great 
figure in the University, but he was com- 
petent and businesslike in his official duties. 
An article in The Alpine Journal on Monte 
Rosa, 1872, recalls his membership of the 
Alpine Club. His physique had, however, 
of late years hampered his pursuit of such 
exercise. He had only been married a 
few months to Miss Margaret Dillon, with 
whom general sympathy will be felt in her 
sudden loss. 








“PUBLICATIONS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST.” 


A DISTINGUISHED naval member of the 
Board of Admiralty was accused in the 
present House of Commons of “ methods ” 
such as had to be officially explained away. 
The defence was universally held to be 
equivalent to the phrase “He won’t do 
it again.” The very next day the spokes- 
man of the Admiralty is said to have pri- 
vately declared, “‘ He has done it again.” 

Some months ago attention was called 
to some unwise statements contained in a 
new quarterly buff-book published at the 
low price of twopence, that is, virtually 
at the public expense. The unwisdom 
was admitted, and orders were given that 
the wings of the military editors should 
be clipped and indiscretion cease. No 
doubt there must be a whole “‘ department,” 
of unusual industry, in the War Office, 
whose position and salaries must be justified 
by continued and bulky publication. 
‘No. 6,” issued in the July number of the 
Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution, and separately in a book of 120 
pages, from ‘General Staff, War Office,” 
shows no amendment, but, on the contrary, 
triumph and exultation on the part of the 
editors of ‘‘ Recent Publications of Military 
Interest.” 

Although we see upon both cover and 
title-page “ All rights reserved,” yet that 
of criticism and censure in the public 
interest remains. It is natural, no doubt, 


that the almost universally ridiculed third 
volume of the ‘ History of the War in South 
“compiled by direction 


Africa,’ of His 
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Majesty’s Government,” should be praised 
in a long notice as “‘ thoroughly worthy of 
its theme” and a publication that ‘‘ should 
be read and digested by all officers.” It 
is, moreover, pointed out that “it is often 
possible to read between the lines and to 
see clearly who was in fault.” This we 
are willing to admit, if “clearly” be left 
out and due note taken of the fact that 
the Staff Orders are omitted in cases where 
it is thought by competent military critics 
that the Staff were to blame. 

We are no admirers of Napoleon, but it 
will be thought a little “cheap ’’ by Con- 
tinental readers that this War Office volume 
should contrast Bliicher’s ‘ character ”’ with 
“the egotism and arrogance of the tyrant 
in whose overthrow he bore so glovious a 
part.” The military historian who penned 
this striking passage is perhaps not ac- 
quainted with “the real’? Blticher, who 
sat in state in London to permit English 
ladies to kiss his hand. 

Mr. Haldane, as a Whig of historical 
accomplishment, will hardly like the holding 
up of “the attitude of the Opposition” 
during the War of Independence as hav- 
ing “undoubtedly led to....our loss of 
America.’”” He may perhaps believe with 
Sir George Trevelyan that Lord North had 
something to do with it. In the same 
article there is attributed to the Allies in 
1793, including Austria, Prussia, and our- 
selves, the policy of a restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy. A fierce censure is 
also passed upon the Court of Directors of 
the India Company, as to the justice of 
which there is room for controversy. 

A review of the history of the Volunteer 
Force concludes with a line suggesting 
that the opinion of the writer of the notice 
on compulsory service is the exact opposite 
of that of the Secretary of State for War 
and of both political parties. 

In the “ Political’? section the hasty 
book of Mr. Rees, M.P., on India is directly 
praised for the very merit that is con- 
spicuously absent from its pages. 

There follow a series of articles on our 
relations with Germany, all of them calcu- 
lated to increase ‘“‘the strain,” although 
chiefly by means of injudicious quotation 
from the crude views of irresponsible French 
authors. While the Government, of which 
the Secretary of State is a member, vetoed 
the construction of a Channel Tunnel, 
the official reviewer praises an interested 
French volume on the ground that the 
author has proved his case, and then goes 
out of the way to quote his foolish opinion 
that, “‘like most intelligent men on the 
Continent,” he regards war between our- 
selves and the Germans as inevitable and 
immediate. Another French author is 
quoted as pointing out that Germany 
“shrinks from no cruelty or barbarity ” ; 
and a third insists that we should at once 
destroy the German fleet (where or how 
he is not kind enough to tell us), but in lan- 
guage so crude as to be childish. The long 
review of this volume ends with the words : 
“The author’s ideas are good.” 

It is difficult to see on what ground 
“Trade and Administration ” of China and 
“The Far Eastern Question” are “of 
military interest,” unless most literature 
is of that nature. In the latter case the 
writer himself states that ‘‘the Russo- 
Japanese War is considered from a political 
and not from a military point of view.” 

The Political section ends with a review 
of a book about Sumatra in which words 
taken from the author are, as in several 
of these unfortunate notices, so printed 
as to appear to convey the British official 
view, censuring the Dutch kingdom for 
“its ruthless policy.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Bannister (Rev. A. T.) Christianity and Social Problems, 1/. 
Six Lenten sermon-lectures, with an Introduction by 
the Bishop of Hereford. 

Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion: En- 
cyclical Letter, with Resolutions and Reports, 1/ 

Handbooks of English Church Expansion: Australia, by 
the Rev. A. E. David ; South Africa, by the Right Rev: 
A. Hamilton Baynes, 2/ net each. Edited by Canon 
Dodson and Canon Bullock-Webster, with illustrations, 

Law. 

Digest of English Civil Law: Book IL Part III. Law of 
Quasi-contract and Tort, by J. C. Miles. 

Jordan (H. W.), A B C Guide to the Companies Acts, 1862 
to 1907, 2/6 net. 

Macmillan (A. H.), Telephone Law, 12/6 net. 

Motions in Bankruptcy, by a Solicitor, 4/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Colour Photography and other Recent Developments of the 
Art of the Camera, 5/net. Edited by Charles Holme. 
Special Summer Number of The Studio. 

Glasgow Gallery, 6d. net. Contains reproductions of 
60 masterpieces. One of the Great Art Galleries. 

Pontifical Services, Vol. IV. Illustrated from woodcuts 
of the sixteenth century, with descriptive notes by 
Athelstan Riley. Edited for the Alcuin Club, 

Poetry and the Drama, 


Chaloner (J. A.), Scorpio. A volume of sonnets in the 
Shakspearian form. 

Hodell (C. W.), The Old Yellow Book. The source of 
Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’ in complete photo- 
reproduction, with translation, essay, and notes. An 
elaborate volume published by the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington. 

Nicholson (L.), Vagrant Songs, 3/6 net. 


Political Economy. 
Fay (C. R.), Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 10/6 net. 
A description and analysis of Banks, Agricultural 
Societies, Workers’ Societies, and Stores, 


History and Biography. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English Affairs, existing in the Archives and Collections 
of Venice, and in the other Libraries of Northern Italy : 
Vol. XIV. 1615-17, 15/. Edited by Allen B. Hinds. 

Clark (R. Carlton), Beginnings of Texas, 1684-1718, Bulletin 
98 of the University of Texas. 

Fryer (Rev. A. G.), Rayleigh in Past Days, 2/net. Deals 
with the parish church, the Mount, the Royal Parks, 
the old workhouse, and the houses and farms of seventy 
years ago. 

Genealogist, Vol. XXIV. Contains several articles of 
importance, and more illustrations than usual. 

Graham (H.), A Group of Scottish Women, 10/6 net. With 
16 illustrations. 

Molloy (FitzGerald), Victoria Regina, her Court and her 
Subjects, 2 vols., 24/ net. Deals with her reign to the 
death of the Prince Consort, and has 18 illustrations, 
including two photogravure plates, 

Theal (G. M.), History of South Africa since September, 
1795, Vol. V., 7/6. Deals with the Cape Colony and 
Natal to 1872, Griqualand West to 1880, &c., and has 
16 maps and charts. This volume completes the work. 

Geography and Travel. 

Astley (Rev. H. J. Dukinfield), A Short Historical Guide to 
the Ancient Village of Castleacre, in the County of 
Norfolk, 6d. 

Egerton (H. E.), A Historical Cometr of the British 
Colonies: Vol. V. Canada; Part II. Historical, 4/6, 
With maps. 

Ordnance Survey Map of England and Wales: Spalding, 
Sheet 18, 2/net. In Large Sheet Series, with layers. 
Uhde-Bernays (H.), Rothenburg on the Tauber, 4/ net. 

Illustrated by M. Ressel. 
Sports and Pastimes. 

International Horse Show, Olympia: Official Catalogue, 1/; 
Souvenir, 6d. ; Judges’ Awards, 

Education, 

Williams (M. Atkinson), Report on the teaching of English 

in the United States, 2/ net. 
School- Books, 

Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), Elementary Mensura- 
tion, 1/6 

Evans (G. H.), La Bataille de Waterloo, 1/. Adapted from 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘ Waterloo.’ 

Illustrative History: Hanoverian Period, 2/6. Edited by 
J. W. B. Adams. 

Lodge (A.), Differential Calculus for Beginners, 4/6. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Palmer (L. S.), Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grades 
of the Bible School, 3/ net. Treats of God the Work- 
man, the Creator and His works, with an outline by 

Prof. G. W. Pease. 

Thieme (Hugo P.) and Effinger (J. R.), A French Grammar, 
6/6. With exercises and supplementary reading for 
schools and colleges. 

Science, 

Asimont (W. F. C.), Hevea Brasiliensis: or, Para Rubber in 
the Malay Peninsula, 2/6 net. 

Auerbacher (L. J.), Electrical Contracting, 8/6 net. 

Bailey (L. H.) and Coleman (W. M.), First Course in 
Biology, 6/6 

Cooper (A.), The Sexual Disabilities of Man and their 

'reatment, 4/ net. 

Diamant (S.), Curves for calculating Beams, Channels, and 
Reactions, 8/6 net. 

Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Modern Geometry, 4/6 

Lovell (W. H.), The Plane Table, 4/6 net. 

Newsholme (A.), The Prevention of Tuberculosis, 10/6 net. 
With 39 diagrams. 

Player (P.), Notes on Hydro-Electric Developments, 4/6 net. 
Religion and Medicine: the Moral Control of Nervous 
Disorders, by Elwood Worcester and others, 6/ net. 

Stephan (W. G.), Drawing Instruments, 4/6 net. 





System of Medicine, Vol. IV., 30/net. Edited by W. Osler 
and T, McCrae in the Oxford Medical Publications. 
Fiction, 
Birmingham (G. A.), Spanish Gold, 6/. 
_ treasure-hunt. 

Biss (Gerald), The Dupe, 1/ net. New Edition. 

Buckrose (J. E.), Voices, 6/. The story of a sect which was 
broken up by the honesty of its founder. The scene is 
laid in quiet country places. 

Elson (R.), The Magnate, 6/. 


The story of a 


A tale of a conditional 


marriage. 

Fitzgerald (E.), The Heart of a Butterfly, 6/. A study of 
modern social life which centres in the doings of a flirt. 

Francis (M. E.), The Duenna of a Genius, 7d. net. New 
Edition. 

Gray (Maxwell), The i gg of Ermengarde, 6). 
Domestic suspicion leads to a wife’s departure for 
the Riviera, shadowed by her disguised husband. 

Hueffer (F. M.), Mr. Apollo, 6/. The god Apollo visits the 
earth, and the book mainly deals with his comments 
on what he sees. 

Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), The Sin of Gabrielle, 6/. After 
ee many sins the female villain meets a tragic 
end, 

Mann (Mary E.), In Summer Shade, 1/ net. New Edition. 

Mantrap Manor, by the Author of ‘ When It was Light,’ 6/ 

Mathers (H.), Pigskin and Petticoat, 6d. New Edition. For 
former notice see Athen., Dec. 14, 1907, p. 762. 

Nevill (J. C.), The Climax, 6/. The story of a young man’s 
temptation. 

O'Brien (Hon. G.), The Heart of the Peasant, and other 
Stories. Twelve short stories with an Introduction by 
Sir Edward Carson. 

Open Window, The, 6/. Tales of the months, by the 
American author of ‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.’ 

Perfect (H. T.), Lady Beauclerc and Socialism, 6/ 

Pople (E.), Semiramis, 6/. A tale of battle and love, 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), Patsy, 6/ 

Thackeray’s Works: Barry Lyndon, &c.; Catherine, &e. ; 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, &c. : The Irish Sketch’Book, 

cc.; The Paris Sketch-Book, &c.; The Yellowplush 
Papers, &c., 2/ net each, all edited by George Saints- 
bury, with illustrations. A new and attractive edition. 

Williamson (W. H.), The Prince’s Marriage, 6/. A story of 


Court intrigue. 
Juvenile Books. 

Fairy Tales from Far Japan, 2/6. Translated by Susan 
Ballard, with a prefatory note by Mrs. Isabella L. 
Bishop, and has 16 coloured and numerous black-and- 
white illustrations. New Edition. 

General Literature. 

Hoffmann (Mrs. A.), The Social Duty of our Daughters, 
1/6 net. A mother’s talk with mothers and their 
grown-up daughters. 

Jacobi (C. T.), Printing, 7/6. A treatise on the art of 
typography as applied more particularly to the printing 
of books. One of the Technological Handbooks. New 
Edition. 

Pamphlets. 

Eeles (F. C.), The Ornaments Rubric. 1d. 
of its history. 

Palin (Councillor J. H.), Bradford and its Children: How 
They are Fed, 1d. 

a (T.), Afforestation: the Unemployed and the 
Land, 1d. 

Tolstoy (Count), The Hanging Tzar,1d. An indictment of 
the Russian Government. 

Williams (T. Russell), Henry George, Socialism, and the 
Single Tax, 1d. 


A short account 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
er Bollandiana, Vol. XXVII. Parts III.-IV., 15fr. 


Jeremias (A.), Die Panbabylonisten: Der alte Orient und 
die iigyptische Religion, 0m. 80. Second Edition. First 
Issue in the series Im Kampfe um den Alten Orient. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Cherfils (C.), Mimes et Ballet grecs, 3fr. 50. Contains 
three pieces: Les Magiciennes, Les Fétes d’Adonis, and 
Vierge Vénus. The first two are reconstructions of 
Idylls II. and XV. of Theocritus, the third a Corinthian 
ballet derived from Apuleius, 

Maraval-Berthoin (A.), Les Poémes algériens, 3fr. 50. Poems 
depicting the various aspects of life in the East. 

Political Economy. 

Schwitzguébel (Adhémar), Quelques Ecrits, 1fr. 50. The 
author, who died in 1905, was a well-known member of 
the International. This collection of his writings forms 
No. 40 of the Bibliothéque Sociologique. 

History and Biography. 

Guillaume (J.), Etudes révolutionnaires, Series L, 3fr. 50. 
Contains twenty-three essays, and forms No. 2 of the 
Bibliothéque Historique. 

Philology. 

Glossaire étymologique et historique des Patois et des 

Parlers de l’Anjou, 2 vols., 25fr. 
Science. 

Jeremias (A.), Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie, 
Im. 20. The third part of Im Kampfe um den Alten 
Orient. 

Fiction. Pes 

Jaloux (E.), Le Démon de la Vie, 3fr. 50. Second Edition. 
A study of one of the grave moral conflicts of the day. 

Kipling (R.), Trois Troupiers. Autres Troupiers, 3fr. 50 
each. Nos. 29 and 30 of the Bibliothéque C polite, 
both translated by Albert Savine. 

General Literature. 

Claretie (J.), La Vie & Paris, 1907, 3fr. 50. 

Tolstoi (L.), (Euvres completes, Vol. XIX., 2fr. 50. Has a 
portrait of the author in 1884 at his desk, and contains 

s Confessions and Récits popes: A translation 
by J. W. Bienstock, revised by M. P. Birukov. 

*.* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books, 
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Literary Gossip. 


The Cornhill Magazine for September 
prints a tale of rural life by M. E. 
Francis, ‘The Ploughin’ Match.’ Sir 
Frank T. Marzials contributes a poem 
‘In the Pleasaunce of Dame Phantasy,’ 
and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., writes on 
‘Salomon Gessner and the Alps.’ ‘A 
Commentary,’ by Mr. John Galsworthy, 
is dealt with by Lady Robert Cecil. Mr. 
Lucy goes on with his reminiscences. 
‘Rome Then and Now,’ by the Rev. 
Gerald S. Davis, is a chronicle of changes 
in the Eternal City since the downfall of 
the Temporal Power. The author of 
‘Military Small Beer’ preserves his 
anonymity, while the familiar initials 
E. V. B. are appended to ‘The Duke,’ 
which gives some reminiscences of Wel- 
lington. 

Mr. W. J. Ccurtnors, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, has written a 
modern Georgic in two cantos, entitled 
‘The Hop Garden.’ It is an attempt to 
arouse public sentiment on behalf of the 
hop industry by a description after the 
Virgilian manner. The first canto will 
appear in the September number of 
Blackwood. The number will also con- 
tain articles on ‘ Life in Northern Nigeria,’ 
‘Persia in Decay,’ ‘Concerning English 
Avenues,’ by Dr. John Nisbet, and ‘ An 
Extinct Race: the Bretteurs,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Pollock. 

Dr. W. H. Fircuert’s new historical 
novel ‘A Pawn in the Game,’ the subject 
of which is Napoleon and the expedition 
to Egypt, will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. next Wednesday, and 
simultaneously by Messrs. Eaton & Mains 
in New York, and the Methodist Book 
and Publishing House in Toronto. 

Mr. Stuart J. Rerp has completed his 
‘ Life and Letters of Sir Richard Tangye,’ 
which will be published this autumn. 


Mr. Henry FrRowpe has become joint 
publisher for the Early English Text 
Society, whose next volume — Extra 
Series CII.—will be the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,’ the first English-Latin dic- 
tionary, c. 1440, edited from the MS. in 
the Chapter Library at Winchester, with 
Introduction, notes, and glossaries, by 
Mr. A. L. Mayhew. It will be published 
in September. 

Mr. A. F. Stevart writes :— 

“Might I venture to point out to your 
reviewer of my edition of ‘The Diary of a 
Lady-in-Waiting’ that on p. xiii of my 
Introduction I expressly say. ‘The names 
left blank in the former editions...... have, 
where possible, been filled up...... from old 
annotated copies’? I quite agree with him 
that many more names could be filled in 
with tolerable certainty, but the quasi- 
identification would be modern, and not 
contemporary.” 

Mr. Cectt HEADLAM has nearly ready for 
publication a book upon which he has 
been engaged for some years, dealing with 
the history and architecture of Northern 
Italy, including the provinces of Venetia, 
Lombardy, and Emilia. It will be pub- 
lished early in the autumn by Messrs. 
Dent, with many illustrations in line and 





colour by Mr. Gordon Home. The title 
chosen is ‘ Venetia and Northern Italy.’ 


Mr. Jonn C. Francis has completed 
the collection of his articles which have 
appeared in Notes and Queries, and with 
considerable additions they will be shortly 
published under the title of ‘ Notes by the 
Way.’ There will be a memoir of Joseph 
Knight, who accepted the dedication of 
the volume shortly before his death; 
also of Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, who 
was an old and valued contributor to 
Notes and Queries. The volume will con- 
tain two unpublished portraits. 

Mr. FRANCIs anticipates that his history 
of The Atheneum during the editorship 
of Norman Maccoll, to whose memory the 
work will be dedicated, will be completed 
by the autumn of next year. There will 
be a memoir and portrait of Maccoll. 

A MEmoRIAL tablet to the late William 
L. Thomas, founder of The Graphic and 
The Daily Graphic, has been placed in the 
wall of St. Clement Danes, Strand. It is 
the work of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., and 
consists of a portrait in gilded bronze, 
surrounded by a marble frame, with 
figures of Literature and Art at the sides. 

Str GrorcE O. TREVELYAN is to be the 
chief guest at the Book Trade Dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant on October 9th. 


THE sixth volume of ‘ Book-Auction 
Records’ will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Karslake & Co. It will con- 
tain upwards of 15,000 records, arranged 
alphabetically ; four illustrated articles on 
the libraries and early printers of Edin- 
burgh, Exeter, Glasgow, and Hereford ; 
and other matters of bibliographical 
interest. ‘ Book-Auction Records’ has 
been widely subscribed for on account of 
the fullness of its details. 

Mr. G. H. SHEPHERD has presented to 
King Edward VI. Grammar School, Louth, 
a bust in white marble of Tennyson, who 
was at the school in 1820, with his father, 
William Shepherd. The bust, which is 
considered by good judges an excellent 
likeness, is the work of Mr. H. Garland, 
who was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy in former days. 

THE death took place last week at 
Lochranza, Arran, of Dr. John Robson, 
who did notable work between 1869 and 
1876 in connexion with the Indian mis- 
sions of the United Presbyterian Church. 
He was author, amongst other books, 
of ‘Hinduism: its Relation to Chris- 
tianity,’ ‘The Holy Spirit, the Paraclete,’ 
‘The Resurrection Gospel,’ ‘The Prophet 
Jeremiah,’ and ‘The Bible Class Primer.’ 

At the Congress of Orientalists now 
being held at Copenhagen, Dr. Ginsburg 
is representing the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. He will lay before the Congress 
some account of the elaborate edition of 
the Hebrew Old Testament which he has 
been for some time engaged in editing for 
the Bible Society. A large portion of this 
work is already in type; Genesis has just 
been published as a specimen, and the 
Pentateuch will appear shortly. 

THe Dun Emer INDUSTRIES 
changed their names and address. 


have 
They 





are now the Cuala Industries of Church- 
town, Dundrum, co. Dublin. Evidence of 
their activity is to hand in the shape of a 
Broadside hand-coloured and printed on 


Irish - made paper. It contains ‘The 
Lamentations of Hugh Reynolds’ and 
‘The Ancient Mare,’ and some spirited 
illustrations. 

Tue death is announced of a brilliant 
Parisian journalist, M. Emmanuel Aréne, 
at the age of fifty-two. A native of 
Ajaccio, Aréne studied at Marseilles, Aix, 
and finally Paris, and started a literary 
career by becoming secretary to Edmond 
About and a contributor to the Diz. 
neuviéme Siecle. He had been a Deputy 
for one constituency or another of Corsica 
for many years, but he was best known 
as the dramatic critic of the Figaro. He 
published several books, of which the 
ablest is ‘Le dernier Bandit.’ In addi- 
tion he collaborated with M. Alfred Capus 
in ‘ L’Adversaire,’ which was produced at 
the Renaissance theatre ; with M. Francis 
de Croisset in ‘ Paris—New York,’ which 
came out at the Réjane theatre; and 
with MM. de Flers and de Caillavet in 
‘ Le Roi,’ seen at the Variétés. 

THE death is also announced of M. 
Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire, the 
archivist. Born at Avranches eighty 
years ago, he was educated at the Ecole 
des Chartes, which he left in 1851, almost 
immediately receiving an appointment in 
the public service. He made a special 
study of the Middle Ages, on which he 
published several memoirs. He was a 
great authority on Jeanne d’Arc. 

THE death in his seventy-fifth year is 
reported from Frankfort of Dr. Rudolf 
Ehlers, the author of ‘ Altes Gesetz und 
neue Zeit,’ ‘ Bilder aus dem Leben des 
Apostel Paulus,’ and other works, and 
one of the editors of the Zeitschrift fiir 
praktische Theologie. 


WE have also to regret the death of the 
distinguished Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Berlin, Dr. Friedrich Paulsen. 
He was born in 1846 at Langenhorn, in 
Schleswig, and studied philosophy at 
Bonn and Berlin after he had decided to 
give up theology. He belonged to the 
school of Fechner, and his own views 
are thoroughly expounded in his ‘ Ein- 
leitung in die Philosophie.’ Other works 
from his pen are ‘Ethik,’ ‘Immanuel 
Kant,’ ‘Parteipolitik und Moral,’ and 
‘Das deutsche Bildungswesen in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung.’ 

AMONG recent Government publications 
are House of Lords MSS., 1699-1702 
(2s. 9d.); Civil Service Commission 
Examination Papers, several sets, in- 
cluding Inspector of Factories: Woman 
(6d.), and Assistant Clerkships in the 
Navy (6d.); as well as others named 
under Science. Among Parliamentary 
Papers are Agricultural Education, Evi- 
dence and Index_ (5s. 3d.) ; Royal Com- 
mission on the Feeble-Minded, Evidence, 
Vols. I. and II. (16s. 3d.); as well as 
Statutes for various Colleges in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge (4d. 
each), and University Court Ordinances, 
Scotland (ld. each). 
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The Geology and Scenery of the Grampians 
and the Valley of Strathmore. By Peter 
Macnair. 2 vols. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 


Across the heart of Scotland, from sea 
to sea—from the Firth of Clyde on the 
west to Stonehaven on the coast of Kin- 
cardineshire—there stretches a grand fault, 
or dislocation of the rocks, which forms 
superficially a structural line of the first im- 
portance, whether considered geologically 
or geographically. It is this diagonal 
line that forms the southern boundary 
of the Highlands, separating the crys- 
talline schists from the younger Paleozoic 
rocks of the Midland Valley of Caledonia. 
The mountainous region of the Grampians 
rises to the north-west, whilst the broad 
valley of Strathmore spreads out to the 
south-east of the dividing line; and it is 
these two great districts—widely different 
from each other, yet each having its 
special features of interest—that form the 
subject of the work under review. The 
author, who occupies an official position 
in the Glasgow museums, has prepared 
himself by long and diligent study, -and 
is already favourably known by his local 
writings. 

No doubt the duality of type in the area 
which is here described suggests the pro- 
priety of treatment in two volumes—the 
Highlands in one, the strath in the other. 
But many readers will probably regard 
Mr. Macnair’s treatment as needlessly 
ample, and in truth the matter might 
have been advantageously condensed into 
asingle volume. The author is, however, 
not a master of the art of condensation, and 
irritates the reader by frequent repetition. 
What can be the use, for instance, of 
giving on p. 131, vol. i. a long abstract 
of a certain paper, valuable as it is, 
when a summary of the same paper in 
identical words has already appeared 
on p. 53 ? 

Should any reader approach the subject 
of this work in utter ignorance of geo- 
logical matters, he will be thankful for 
the opening chapter, which is devoted to 
the rudiments of geology. It is excel- 
lent in its way, but surely the reader who 
needs such an introduction will be hardly 
prepared to plunge into the intricacies 
which immediately follow. The next 
chapter, in fact, deals with the history 
of opinion on the structure of the region 
to be described, and therefore touches 
some of the thorniest subjects in the whole 
field of geological literature. Here a 
conspicuous place is naturally given to the 
painful controversy between James Nicol 
and Murchison. The great value of 
Nicol’s work in the North-West Highlands 
has often in recent years been handsomely 
acknowledged, but Mr. Macnair has the 
pleasing task of vindicating his views 
on the general structure of the Southern 
Highlands. More than forty years have 
slipped by since Nicol wrote his famous 
paper on the Grampians, and during this 
period many a hammer has been exercised, 





officially and unofficially, on the Highland 
rocks ; yet the geologist has the humilia- 
tion of confessing that he is still ignorant 
of the precise age of the metamorphic 
rocks which spread over a large part of 
Scotland, including the crystalline schists 
of the Grampians. In explanation of 
the structure of the Grampians, Mr. 
Macnair introduces an outline of the 
principles of mountain-building as un- 
folded by Heim, Prof. Lapworth, and 
other authorities, which is an excellent 
introduction to a subject of acknow- 
ledged difficulty, but surpassing interest. 

If the problems of mountain-architecture 
force themselves to the front when, looking 
northwards across the great boundary- 
fault, the eye ranges over the Highlands, 
the problem of the origin of the Old Red 
Sandstone, in some respects scarcely less 
puzzling, faces us when we turn south- 
wards to Strathmore. Under what 
physical conditions was the Old Red 
Sandstone laid down, and what is its 
relation to the Devonian strata? To 
Mr. Macnair the conglomerates and sand- 
stones of the Old Red series are littoral 
deposits of a sea which at one time must 
have spread far and wide over the northern 
part of our area. Such, indeed, was the 
view also of the early geologists; but 
there came a time when doubts were raised 
by a consideration of the petrological 
characters of the red rocks, the general 
absence of such fossils as are commonly 
regarded as marine, and the occasional 
presence of undoubted land-plants, and 
fishes which have their living repre- 
sentatives in fresh waters. Hence the 
general current of opinion in recent years 
has set towards the view that the Old 
Red Sandstone, unlike the contempo- 
raneous Devonian strata, must have been 
deposited in inland sheets of water—a 
view suggested long ago by Fleming, and 
afterwards supported with much ability 
by Godwin-Austen, then strongly enforced 
by Ramsay, and finally elaborated by 
Sir A. Geikie, who has been able to map 
the boundaries of what are regarded as the 
ancient lakes, and has distinguished the 
separate waters by specific names. Mr. 
Macnair’s opposition to the modern teach- 
ing is bold and clever, in some ways even 
convincing ; but we may rest assured that 
a reply will be forthcoming from the 
lacustrine school. On the origin of the 
Old Red Sandstone, as on the age of the 
Grampian schists, the last word has not 
yet been said. 

As the region described in this work 
presents scenic features probably un- 
surpassed for variety and interest in any 
part of Britain, the author naturally 
devotes much attention to the relation 
between scenery and geological structure. 
In describing the physiographical features 
of the Grampians he expresses his con- 
viction that “ there are but few instances 
in which the origin of a valley can be 
directly traced to the occurrence of a 
fault.” Lllustrative photographs by local 
authorities like Mr. H. Coates and Mr. A. 8. 
Reid have been reproduced with excellent 
effect; there are also, in addition to 
illustrations in the text, a few sketch- 





maps clearly printed in colours, whilst a 
Bibliography and an excellent Index 
give completeness to the work, 








Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. By 
W. N. Parker. Third Edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—In the course of the ten years 
which have elapsed since the publication of 
the second edition of this book our know- 
ledge of vertebrate anatomy and embryology 
has been greatly increased; many details 
which were previously obscure have been 
elucidated, and a large mass of new facts 
has accumulated; consequently the task 
which Prof. Parker had to perform in bring- 
ing his textbook up to date was not light. 

The first edition, published in 1886, was a 
modified translation of the first edition of 
Prof. Robert Wiedersheim’s ‘ Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Anatomie der Wirbelthiere’ 
(Jena, 1884). The second edition, published 
in 1897, was based on the third edition of 
the ‘Grundriss’; but in order to keep 
within the bounds originally intended, it was 
necessary to rewrite the book. To a great 
extent the same laborious process has been 
carried out in the preparation of the present 
edition, which is mainly founded on the 
1906 and 1907 editions of the ‘ Grundriss’; 
but to preserve the general plan of the 
original ‘ Elements,’ it has been necessary 
to modify and abridge considerable portions 
of the book. In this abridgment the desire 
to include the essential facts of comparative 
anatomy entails the exclusion of many 
questions of considerable theoretical in- 
terest andimportance. This, if a necessity, 
is rather unfortunate, as it may result in 
a tendency on the part of many students 
using the book to limit their knowledge to 
the mere facts, so that their reasoning 
powers will not be stimulated to the extent 
that is desirable. 

The work has been enlarged by about one 
hundred pages, and the author has not 
only added about sixty new figures, but, 
we are pleased to notice, has also replaced 
many of the old and stereotyped plates by 
newer and. better ones. The book would 
be still further improved if a number of the 
very diagrammatic figures were replaced 
by some more nearly representing what 
they are intended to illustrate. Diagram- 
matization, when carried very far, has a 
tendency to pervert the student’s proper 
conception of the actual forms of organs, 
and in a textbook of this nature, where illus- 
trations play a leading part, this is a 
matter of no little importance. No one 
recognized this fact more keenly than 
Huxley, who always gave, so far as possi- 
ble, figures of the actual organs. 

The arrangement of the book and the 
sections agree with those of the previous 
editions. The sections deal with the dif- 
ferent organs, and not with the groups of 
animals which are serially described under 
each organ. This arrangement, although it 
necessitates a general knowledge of zoology, 
has its special utility in the fact that it 
shows more clearly the evolution of the 
organs, which is commensurable with the 
evolution of the different groups of animals. 
In his treatment of these groups the author 
now includes the Dipnoi in the Pisces, and 
does not regard them as a separate division. 

In the additions which have been made 
in the present edition we are glad to see 
the useful figures of Gaupp and others 
illustrating the development of the skull. 
The account of the morphology of the 
nervous system has been enlarged, and a 
number of extra figures are supplied. j Some 
useful additions have been made in the 
section on the respiratory organs concern- 
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ing the syrinx of birds and the lungs. In 
this edition a special subsection is devoted 
to the celom. The description of the 
lymphatic system has been virtually re- 
written, and is illustrated. In a textbook 
of this nature embryological details cannot 
be described at any great length, but the 
section on the foetal membranes might have 
been enlarged with advantage, and the addi- 
tion of one or two illustrations of the differ- 
ent modes of placentation would have been 
useful. The section on the urinogenital 
organs has been brought up to date, and 
now forms one of the most useful divisions of 
the book; the author has wisely included 
Keibel’s figure of the urinogenital organs 
of Echidna. 

The book concludes with an appendix 
containing a comprehensive bibliography, 
which will be of great assistance to the 
student who wishes to extend his studies 
beyond the limits of a textbook. The 
author is to be congratulated on the manner 
in which he has again succeeded in bringing 
together the large array of facts which 
constitute our present knowledge of verte- 
brate anatomy, and his volume will certainly 
maintain its position as a student’s textbook 
of the elements of the comparative anatomy 
of vertebrates. 


The Astronomy of the Bible : an Elementary 
Commentary on the Astronomical References 
of Holy Scripture. By E. Walter Maunder. 
(T. Sealey Clark & Co.)—This is a com- 
prehensive work, to which it is difficult 
to do justice in the short space at our dis- 
posal. In The Atheneum of November 7th, 
1903 (p. 618), is a notice of the work by Prof. 
Schiaparelli of Milan on ‘ L’ Astronomia 
nell’ Antico Testamento’ ; but Mr. Maunder, 
while characterizing this as “ exceedingly 
valuable and interesting,’’ and acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness to it, adds that ‘ suffi- 
cient material for carrying out its avowed 
object ’’ (i.e., to discover what ideas the 
ancient Jewish sages held regarding the 
structure of the universe, what observations 
they made of the stars, and how far they 
used them for the measurement and division 
of time) “is not within our reach.” 

Mr. Maunder does not fail to compare 
the Mosaic cosmogony with the Babylonian 
legend of the Creation, and to show the 
utter untenability of the hypothesis that 
the former was taken from the latter. With 
regard to the difficulties which have been 
raised concerning the six days (or periods) 
of creative action not being in exact accord 
with the teachings of science, while we feel 
that the best clue to their interpretation 
is given in the late Prof. Challis’s ‘ Creation 
in Plan and in Progress,’ we heartily endorse 
Mr. Maunder’s remark that 
‘it seems indeed scarcely conceivable that it 
should have been the Divine intention to supply 
the ages with a condensed manual of the physical 
sciences.” 


And he goes on to say (p. 22) :— 


**What then is the significance of the detailed 
account given us of the works effected on the suc- 
cessive days of creation? Why are we told that 
light was made on the first day, the firmament on 
the second, dry land on the third, and so on? 
Probably for two reasons. First, that the re- 
hearsal, as in a catalogue of the leading classes of 
natural objects, might give definiteness and pre- 
cision to the teaching that each and all were 
creatures, things made by the word of God. The 
bald statement that the heaven and the earth were 
made by God might still have left room for 
the imagination that the powers of nature were 
co-eternal with God; or that other powers than 
God had worked up into the present order the 
materials He had created. The detailed account 
makes it clear that not only was the universe in 
general created by God, but that there was no part 
of it that was not fashioned by Him.” 





Beautiful allusions, it is pointed out, 
are found in the Bible, particularly in 
Psalm xix., to the astronomical order and 
symmetry in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, whilst the Israelites are frequently 
warned against falling into the idolatry 
ef surrounding nations by worshipping 
the host of heaven. Mr. Maunder points 
out that it is very doubtful whether there 
is any allusion to a cometary appearance 
in the Bible ; he does not mention, however, 
what to our mind is the most likely one, 
in Jeremiah x. 2, where the warning against 
being “‘ dismayed at the signs of heaven” 
probably refers to a conspicuous comet 
which had recently shown itself. 

Respecting the names of the stars men- 
tioned in the Books of Job and Amos, we 
have no hesitation in preferring Mr. Maun- 
der’s interpretations to those of Schia- 
parelli (in the cases where they differ). That 
** Arcturus”’ in the Authorized Translation 
should be the constellation Ursa Major, 
there can be little doubt. The Revised 
Version renders it the Bear, understanding 
by “her train’? the stars of the so-called 
tail (Schiaparelli refers the two allusions in 
question to Aldebaran and the Hyades 
respectively). Mazzaroth, for many reasons, 
must be taken to represent the zodiacal 
signs in their season or order. 

We come next to consider the miraculous 
signs which have given rise to much 
discussion. With regard to the so-called 
stopping of the sun in the time of Joshua, 
Mr. Maunder, by an ingenious process, 
endeavours by it to ascertain the time of 
the occurrence. We would, however, again 
call attention to a work published by 
Dr. Smythe Palmer in 1884, entitled 
‘A Misunderstood Miracle,’ in which he 
elaborately works out the view (though, 
as Mr. Lynn pointed out in Notes and 
Queries, 6 8S. ix. 126, it had been before 
suggested, for the first time apparently by the 
late Dr. Pratt in his ‘ Genealogy of Creation,’ 
1861) that what happened was a prolonga- 
tion not of light, but of darkness, culminating 
in the great hailstorm of Joshua x. 11. 
Mr. Maunder takes the view that the words 
** Sun, stand thou still” (literally meaning 
‘** Be thou silent’), imply that a mighty 
rush of storm-clouds obscured the sun, 
and tempered the excessive heat which was 
interfering with the completion of the 
victory of Joshua. He considers that the 
sun at the time was nearly overhead, and 
the moon almost in her third quarter, and 
draws the inference that the season of the 
year was towards the end of July. The 
going back of the sun in the time of Ahaz 
is now well understood to be by steps (not 
degrees) on the sundial. How this was 
caused it is fruitless to inquire. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren suggested a parhelion as the 
cause, but it is difficult to see how this 
would produce the effect, as the sun must 
have been shining at the time it took place. 
The last matter touched upon by Mr. Maunder 
is that of the star of the Magi, which has 
led, from the time of Kepler, to much specu- 
lation as to whether it was an astronomical 
event, a new star or a conjunction of 
planets. But a phenomenon of the latter kind 
could not have stood over a particular house ; 
nor, indeed, could a star, except in a very 
exceptional manner, which our author ex- 
plains for what it is worth, without attaching 
much weight to it. The “ star’? was in all 
probability a luminous appearance resembling 
a star, granted to the Magi as a sign. 

The book is elegantly printed and got 
up, with several excellent illustrations, 
and must greatly add to the reputation 
of the author (who has for many years 
superintended the solar work at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich) as an_ earnest 





and careful student of historical subjects 
connected with the science in which he is 
so ardent a worker. In Biblical astronomy, 
indeed, the present work may be considered 
almost an exhaustive treatise; and if some 
of the author’s conclusions are not univer- 
sally accepted, all are well worthy of 
thoughtful discussion. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Davip BoyLe’s Archeological Report 
to the Minister of Education of Ontario 
for 1907 records 588 additions to the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Toronto, raising the 
total number of specimens collected during 
the twenty-one years’ existence of the 
museum to 28,578. A recent discovery of 
interest was that ofa stone cist at Streets- 
ville, Peel County, formed of limestone 
slabs, and enclosing a space 7 ft. long, 
44 ft. deep, and lft. wide. There was 
no stone bottom, and no capstones were 
discovered, nor any bones or other objects. 
The purpose of the structure therefore 
remains in doubt. Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
James, Secretary of the Department of 
Education, observed and figured rock- 
paintings on the shores of Nipigon Bay. 
Appended to the Report is a memoir (53 pp.) 
by Mr. W. J. Wintemberg on the use of 
shells by the Ontario Indians, illustrated 
by 15 plates; and an account of the trial 
and conviction of Pe-se-quan, otherwise 
Joseph Fiddler, for the murder of Wa-sak- 
apee-quay, otherwise Mrs. Thomas Fiddler 
(apparently incorrectly referred to by Mr. 
Boyle as the wife of the accused). The 
victim was ill and delirious, and Chief Jack 
Fiddler said to the other persons present, 
‘““We must strangle this woman: she will 
become a cannibal if we do not,” and they 
proceeded to do it. The death sentence 
was passed, but was commuted by the 
Government on account of the ignorance 
and superstition of the prisoner. In com- 
menting upon the case Mr. Boyle refers to 
one of even greater cruelty which happened 
in 1905 in the United Kingdom among be- 
lievers in witchcraft. 

Prof. Kollmann of Basle has contributed 
to the German Anthropological Society a 
paper on a dolichocephalous skull found 
in the cavern of Dachsenbiiel, near Schaff- 
hausen, East Switzerland. 

In L’ Anthropologie,’ March to June, M. 
Deniker has summed up the evidence as to 
the antiquity of Pithecanthropus, and agrees 
with the conclusion of Prof. Volz of Breslau 
that it was a contemporary of Quaternary 
man, a less favoured descendant of a com- 
mon ancestor. This view appears also to 
be taken by Prof. Branca of Berlin, who 
has recently visited Trinil. M. Stolyhwo, 
Director of the Anthropological Laboratory 
at the Warsaw Museum, criticizes the con- 
clusions of Prof. Schwalbe on the same 
subject, who held that Pithecanthropus and 
Homo primigenius might be direct or in- 
direct ancestors of existing man (Homo 
sapiens). Upon an investigation of 49 
different characters, he fails to find evidence 
of such an interval between primitive man 
and existing man as Dr. Schwalbe supposes, 
but admits that in the present state of our 
knowledge it would be premature to declare, 
as an indisputable fact, either their inde- 
pendence or their specific unity. 

The fourteenth session of the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology an 
Archeology will be held in Dublin in 1910 
—not in 1909, as was at first intended. 
The circumstance that the British Associa- 
tion meets at Dublin in the present year 
had led to the inference that it would be 
better that a year should pass before the 
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holding of another congress of such import- 
ance in the same city. 

From July to September, 1907, M. Paul 
Pallary pursued, in circumstances of some 
difficulty, researches into prehistoric re- 
mains on the coast of Morocco, and dis- 
covered flint implements at Mogador, Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, and Ouchda. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the last-mentioned place he 
observed some tumuli, of which he drew 
plans ; but he had no aay to make 
any excavations. His collections have been 
deposited in the Museum at Paris, partly 
in the Gallery of Anthropology, and partly 
in that of Paleontology, and are described 
by him in L’ Anthropologie. 

M. Fr. de Zeltner has been studying at 
Sahel, in the Soudan, some problems in 
sociology, and offers as a definition of a 
totem the being or the object which, at an 
ancient date, has been hurtful or useful 
to the head of the family, who has, as a 
precaution or from gratitude, forbidden 
to his descendants the contact, the approach, 
or even the sight of it. He has derived this 
definition from the information of Bambara, 
Malinke, Sarakole, Wolof, and other peoples. 








Science Gossip. 


In The Daily News of Tuesday ‘‘X. Y. Z.,” 
who contributes the regular column of 
London gossip, asserts that China is the 
only country besides the United Kingdom 
which has neglected to avail itself of the 
advantage of the metric system. The truth 
is the exact opposite: mo country (not 
even France) has now the metric system 
in full force in every branch ; and we make 
use of it when it suits our interest to do so, 
by legal option. The monetary side of 
the metric system is confined to an infi- 
nitesimal portion of our trading world. It 
will be time enough to discuss the wisdom 
of change when the United States and the 
Latin republics of America show signs of 
intention “‘ to adopt the metric system.” 


THe death in his ninetieth year is an- 
nounced from Berlin of the Professor of 
Agriculture Hermann Settegast, the author 
of several valuable works dealing with his 
special subject ‘ Landwirtschaft und ihr 
Betrieb,’ ‘ Der Idealismus und die deutsche 
Landwirtschaft,’ and some books on Free- 
masonry, of which he was an enthusiastic 
advocate. 


Amone recent Government Publications, 
other than Parliamentary, are Greenwich 
Observations, 1906 (20s.), and Greenwich 
Astronomical Results (5s.). 


M. Mavpant publishes in No. 4269 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten an ephemeris 
for the expected return of the periodical 
comet known as Tempel-Swift’s. The comet 
was discovered by Tempel at Marseilles 
on November 27th, 1869, but its periodicity 
was not detected until after its rediscovery 
by Dr. Swift on October 10th, 1880; and 
as the period is little more than 5} years, 
an unobserved return must have taken place 
early in 1875. In 1886 also it was unfavour- 
ably placed and was not seen. It was, 
however, well observed at the return in 
1891, but not seen in 1897, for the same 
reason as in 1886. Neither was it seen at 
the return due early in 1903. M. Maubant 
calculates that the perihelion passage will 
probably take place about the end of next 
month, and that the comet will make its 
nearest approach to the earth (0°69 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance from the sun) 
about a week before that. According to 
the ephemeris, it is now situated in the 
constellation Auriga, and moving in a nearly 
easterly direction towards Gemini. 





FINE ARTS 


—o— 


Alessandro Filipepi, commonly called 
Sandro Botticelli, Painter of Florence. 
By Herbert P. Horne. (Bell & Sons.) 

(Second Notice.) 
ONLY in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century did Sandro Botticelli begin to 
assume the importance that he now 
holds in the esteem of Europe. It was 
in England that the charm and power 
of his art were first recognized, though 
even by Walter Pater—whose essay, first 
published in 1870, did more than anything 
else to create the peculiar vogue of the 
artist in this country—he is characterized 
as a secondary painter. What is it that 
has made this fifteenth-century Florentine 
appeal to Englishmen of our day so 
strongly and intimately ? More than any 
other quality of his art, it is the personal 
sentiment in which it is steeped, an 
emotional force of an intensity that is 
sometimes feverish, so that his figures 
seem to be overpowered with the excess 
of the emotion consuming them. A critic 
of the temperate eighteenth century dis- 
missed Botticelli with contempt as “ cer- 
vello stravagante e bizzarro.”” Our age 
has fastened with admiration on what is 
extravagant and bizarre in his art. Now 
though this element exists in Botticelli, 
the predominant impression created by 
the array of his principal paintings is 
one of a spirit vehement indeed and fiery, 
but masculine in its purpose and its 

grasp of subject-matter. What his imi- 

tators endeavoured to catch, however, 

and weakened by exaggeration, was a 

vein of sentiment which in their work 

becomes dolorous and languid ; and we now 
know that the popular conception of the 
master has been formed in great measure 
on paintings which have passed under his 
name, but are really by his imitators. For 
the general English public Sandro’s art 
is summed up in the charming tondo of 
the National Gallery —a_ school-piece 
which possesses nothing of the real 
character of the master imitated, and is 

merely a reflection of that character in a 

certain mood. 

Mr. Horne’s purpose is to set before 
us Botticelli, the man and the artist, as 
he really was. One of the first steps, 
therefore, to the understanding of his 
art is to eliminate all those paintings 
which have been erroneously attributed 
to him. These are relegated to a later 
volume, though one or two pictures are 
discussed and reproduced which were 
executed by pupils, but in which the 
master had some hand. Such are the 
‘ Annunciation’ in the Uffizi and the 
Madonna belonging to Mr. Heseltine. 
The former picture, it is interesting to 
note, was sent out, as Mr. Horne con- 
clusively shows, from Botticelli’s studio 
as the work of his hand; yet though the 
design may be his, the workmanship 
and the colouring prove that it cannot 
have been painted by him. 

But when the works of pupil and 
imitator have been eliminated, the genuine 
paintings still afford scope for divergent 





judgments. Steeped as he is in the Floren- 
tine life of the Renaissance, Mr. Horne not 
unnaturally insists on the contemporary 
view of Botticelli’s art, as against our 
modern view of it. We are apt to con- 
centrate our attention on works like the 
‘Venus,’ the ‘Spring,’ and the ‘ Magni- 
ficat.’ Mr. Horne emphasizes rather the 
objective side of his art, in such creations 
as the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel and 
the ‘ Adoration’ with the portraits of 
the Medici at Florence. It was the latter 
work which established Botticelli’s repu- 
tation; and on it the contemporary 
conception of his art was largely formed. 
Indeed, the particular quality in his 
work singled out for praise by a con- 
temporary critic, an agent of Lodovico il 
Moro, is its ‘virile air.’ Mr. Horne 
uses this phrase more than once in 
contending against the current modern 
view of the artist. He lays, perhaps, 
rather too much stress on this side of 
Botticelli’s art. But assuredly it is a 
service to good criticism to bring out this 
constructive power and masculine grasp of 
reality, without which Botticelli could 
not have reached the great attainment 
of his genius. Altogether Botticelli made 
six paintings of this subject of the 
Adoration, one of which, the fresco of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, to which we alluded 
in our first notice, is lost. The earliest 
in date is the oblong panel catalogued 
in the National Gallery as by Filippino ; 
the latest, the splendid picture in the 
Hermitage, painted probably in Rome, 
at the same time as the Sistine frescoes. 
In these various ‘ Adorations ’ the master’s 
development as a painter can be traced, 
from his early manner, founded on that 
of his master Filippo Lippi, through a 
period in which he fell under the strong 
influence of the Pollaiuoli, setting himselt 
to assimilate the results of their scientific 
study of the nude, to the years of maturity 
in which his full manner was displayed. 
Of this development Mr. Horne gives a 
reasoned and accurate account, throwing 
in some admirable pages of digression on 
the works of Antonio and Piero Pollaiuoli. 
One of these ‘ Adorations’ was left un- 
finished, though it has been painted over 
by a much later hand: it lay for long in 
the stores of the Uffizi, but in recent years 
has been placed on exhibition. This 
picture raises an interesting point, since 
it is manifest that there is a definite 
relation between it and the ‘ Adoration,’ 
also unfinished, by Leonardo, in the same 
gallery. Was Botticelli here following 
the conception of Da Vinci, or was it he 
who gave the latter a fruitful hint and 
inspiration? Herr Miiller Walde and 
Eugéne Miintz have attempted to sustain 
the former view. Mr. Horne takes the 
other side. He shows convincingly, in 
our judgment, that Leonardo’s picture is 
the later, and exposes by the way the 
extreme fragility of the evidence on which 
Miintz relied. Leonardo could hardly 
have failed to admire “il nostro Botti- 
cello,” as he calls him, as an artist pre- 
eminent in the rare gift of invention. 

Next in date to the noble ‘ Adoration ” 
of the Uffizi with the Medici portraits 
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Mr. Horne places the famous ‘ Primavera,’ 
the first of those wonderful “ poesie ” by 
which above all the artist has kindled 
the enthusiasm of the moderns. Much has 
‘been written about the subject of this 
allegory, and various passages of poetry 
have been suggested as its theme. Mr. 
Horne concludes, with Dr. Warburg, 
that it represents a cento of many ideas, 
chiefly derived from certain passages in 
Lucretius, rather than illustrates any one 
passage or poem in particular. In this 
painting Sandro “displays for the first 
time, perfectly arrived, that rarest and 
most individual quality of his art, his 
peculiar and unrivalled use of line as a 
means of expression, not only of form, 
but also of mass and movement.” 

A certain restlessness is noted by 
Vasari as marking Botticelli’s character. 
This, and the great susceptibility which 
went with it, give something of a clue, 
we think, to the developments of his art. 
In strong contrast with the placid fixity 
of his chief rival Ghirlandaio, he was 
continually breaking fresh ground, sub- 
mitting to fresh influences. The study 
of Dante was to infuse a deeper spirit- 
uality into his work, just as in a later day 
it helped to deepen and refine the poetry 
of Keats; and, again, the teaching of 
Savonarola and his impetuous eloquence 
were to inspire his conceptions with an 
unparalleled vehemence and ectasy. Yet 
throughout all phases there persisted 
something individual and incommunicable, 
which found intimate expression in this 
power of line, first perfectly discovered 
in the ‘ Primavera.’ It is this peculiar 
power of expressing movement and 
structural form by means of outline that 
gives Botticelli a place apart among the 
artists of his race and time. He is not 
content with sweet and fluid rhythms, 
though for these his genius is apt and 
inventive: born into “a generation of 
naturalists,” he is ever adding new store 
of observation to the content of his art, 
and this increase of science in a tempera- 
ment naturally passionate and imaginative 
gives to the quality of his line an intense 
nervous vitality, out of which the original 
sweetness never disappears. Botticelli’s 
power of variously expressive line can 
perhaps best be studied in the drawings 
made for the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ now one 
of the greatest treasures of the Berlin 
Print-Room. Mr. Horne’s elaborate com- 
mentary on these drawings might well 
be reprinted in separate form. We cannot 
cease to regret that these priceless illus- 
trations to Dante should have left this 
country, though the British Museum can 
boast of the loveliest of Botticelli’s single 
drawings, the ‘ Abbondanza,’ and _pos- 
sesses also the beautiful and unique print 
of ‘The Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne,’ 
the design of which, we are glad to see, 
Mr. Horne ascribes to the master. 

One or two paintings reproduced in 
this book will be new to most readers. 
Particularly noteworthy is the extra- 
ordinary mystical picture of the Magdalen 
at the foot of the Cross, in a private 
collection at Lyons. 


In the space at our disposal it 





would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the singular thoroughness with 
which Mr. Horne has conceived and 
carried out his task. To realize this 
the book itself must be read. Nor 
can we by any extract convey a satis- 
factory impression of the sustained dignity 
of the prose in which it is written. Mr. 
Horne’s style does not lend itself to bursts 
of eloquence; it is never rhetorical or 
florid ; but it enables him to marshal a 
mass of intricate fact and detail in support 
of an argument without becoming con- 
fused or dull; it has always an energy 
and precision of thought behind it that 
touches even the driest matter with 
distinction. The descriptions of the 
various paintings are admirable in their 
union of searching accuracy with lively 
warmth and colour. English scholarship 
may well be proud of this book, a monu- 
ment of patient research and intellectual 
appreciation, which is also a piece of 
literature; it attests a combination of 
powers rarely united. No one can read it 
without feeling that it is destined to be, 
in its own line, a classic. 





‘PORTFOLIO OF MEASURED 
DRAWINGS.’ 

Pror. REILLY is correct. I was wrong 
in stating that the same student drew both 
Morden College and St. Paul’s Church at 
Liverpool, and was responsible in all for 
half the subjects included; and I must 
express my regret for the mistake. But, 
so far as the value of the ‘ Portfolio of 
Measured Drawings’ is concerned, this 
does not help the Professor very much. 
All the inaccuracies referred to rema.n, 
while others could be given, and it is alto- 
gether beside the point to say that the object 
of the drawings is architectural, and not 
archeological, as in each volume the claim was 
definitely advanced that they formed valuable 
historical records. The Professor says :— 

‘* The real reason for these drawings, both for 

the students who measured and made them, and 
for the architects who may use them, is that they 
exhibit in precise geometric form, and to scale, 
not only the general composition of each building, 
or part of a building, measured, but the actual 
architectural forms, details, and mouldings used by 
the masters.” 
Precise they are not in the instances I gave ; 
and how is the architect who may use them 
to feel confident that in the contours of the 
mouldings as drawn “he sees the varying 
touch of Wren or Cockerell,” when he 
finds on the general plan fireplaces on the 
wrong side of the rooms, windows and 
chimney stacks omitted, and so on? 
These are glaring faults much less likely to 
occur than inaccuracies in the contours of 
mouldings or the delineation of carving, 
and, as a matter of fact, the large-scale 
details are as unsatisfactory as the general 
drawings. For instance, in the detail of the 
main entrance the basement windows are 
again omitted, while the large section of the 
main cornice to the west front is incorrectly 
drawn, one member being omitted, and 
its construction not shown. I have no 
hesitation in saying that Wren never de- 
signed a modillion such as is here repre- 
sented. These criticisms apply principally 
to the drawings of Morden College ; others 
in the volume are much better. 

There was no wish to be hard on the work 
of these students. The first volume was 
heartily welcomed, and it was hoped that 
if attention were drawn to the faults, a 





higher standard would be reached in future, 
Prof. Reilly should know that among archi- 
tects there is a general feeling that students 
trained in Architectural Colleges are usually 
far from accurate in their work, and this 
fault has to be set against the many ad- 
vantages of the system. 

Even if the object of the book be architec- 
tural, and not archeological, and if its value 
as an historical record be a secondary objec- 
tive or a “ by-product,” the inclusion of 
what is inaccurate and incomplete can only 
be regretted. THe REVIEWER. 


In your recent review of the ‘ Portfolio 
of Measured Drawings’ issued by the 
Liverpool School of Architecture you lay 
your finger on a weak point in publications 
of this kind—the want of scientific accuracy 
in the delineation of old buildings. 

I do not for a moment minimize the diffi- 
culties of those who supervise the output 
of measured drawings—my own experience 
as one of the editors of ‘The Architectural 
Association Sketch-Book’ is enough—but 
I think it should be more clearly stated 
than it usually is to what extent drawings 
pretend to be accurate. 

Publications of architectural measured 
drawings or sketches may serve a twofold 
purpose: as “historical records” of old 
buildings, and as material for helpful and 
suggestive hints to practising architects 
and students. From the latter point of 
view, a measured drawing, say, of part of a 
building, set out only in some degree by 
rule, but largely by the eye, may still be 
a very useful piece of work. We often see 
such drawings, but rarely do we find on 
them what it would be so easy to state— 
the precise extent to which the information 
of the draughtsman is of verified accuracy. 

If, in editing, the necessity of distinguish- 
ing between fact and conjecture were clearly 
kept in view, there might be less to complain 
about. I think, moreover, the result would 
be to stimulate the student in the right 
direction, as he would see—more often 
than he is aware, perhaps—how compara- 
tively little that is published can pretend 
to be exact. Exactitude in draughtsman- 
ship is of course a relative term as regards 
the interpretation of form apart from con- 
struction — therein lies a great part of its 
charm as a display of personality—but in 
all building there is a body of fact which is 
absolute, and which can have only one 
interpretation; and the sooner students 
are led to see that its accurate presentation 
is an essential part of sound measured 
drawing, the better for such drawing and 
for architecture in this country. 

THEODORE FYFE. 








OUR MUSEUMS. 

Tue BritTIsH MusEUM ANNUAL ‘‘RETURN”’ 
for 1908 has recently been laid before 
Parliament (9d.). Readers of the various 
official Reports on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, or of the draft Report prepared 
by Lord Balcarres and supported by Mr. 
Burns, wil remember frequent examples 
of “ overlapping’? among our various na- 
tional collections housed in London. A 
perusal of the title-page of the Catalogue 
of the Tate Collection with that of the 
water-colours at South Kensington is enough 
to show this competition in one important 
branch of British art. 

The British Muséum Return gives hints 
of some overlapping with both the National 
Galleries of British Art just named, as well 
as in respect of other branches of art and 
archeology. The Department of Prints 
and Drawings is buying water-colours of 
the English School such as those for which 
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the Victoria and Albert Museum is often 
said to be “the only home.” We note 
that the same Department lends duplicate 
engravings to unicipal Art Galleries, 
and rivals the National Portrait Gallery, 
as well as the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in dealing specially with “‘ engraved British 
portraits.” 

Turning to antiquities, we find it noted 
that the collection of casts of Greek and 
Roman sculpture has been transferred 
from South Kensington to the British 
Museum, and is put away “pending the 
construction of a special gallery” for its 
exhibition. In the early days of Cole, 
casts of all periods were to be a special pro- 
vince of South Kensington ; but the English 
series undertaken for South Kensington 
at that time is, we believe, now equally 
invisible at the Architectural Museum in 
Tufton Street, Westminster. 

The arrangement of the Antiquities in the 
British Museum strikes the observer as 
prehistoric. Egyptian and Assyrian have 
their department, as, of course, have Greek 
and Roman. For the rest we find the extra- 
ordinary title “ British and Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography.” Under this head- 
ing are to be found Romano-British collec- 
tions cheek by jowl with Persian and Chinese 
porcelain. Between the “ Asiatic Saloon” 
and “Ethnography,” “Hindu Carvings” 
find a singular place in a “ Gallery of Re- 
ligions.” The India Office used to give 
its magnificent sculpture to the British 
Museum. It now gives it to South Kensing- 
ton, where the Oriental collection, already 
large, is also being supplemented by recent 
purchases. 

In the Department of Coins and Medals 
we note that foreign badges of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are in the province 
of both the great metropolitan public collec- 
tions, and purchase at the Victoria and Albert 
is accompanied in point of time by the 
receipt of gifts to the British Museum, 
which, like some others in recent days, 
might perhaps have been more happily 
bestowed upon South Kensington. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Duncan MacKEL.ar, the well-known 
Scottish artist, died on the 13th inst. at 
Lochgoilhead in his sixtieth year. He 
studied art under Mr. Robert Greenlees at 
Glasgow Art School, and had two years of 
further study in London. He became known 
as a figure painter, and his series of scenes 
in the life of Burns attracted much attention. 
Three of his pictures are at present in the 
Art Section of the Edinburgh Exhibition. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE WAL- 
LACE COLLECTION will be open on Sunday 
afternoons during the coming winter. If 
the new arrangements are appreciated by 
the public, they will become permanent. 

Some curiously inaccurate paragraphs 
as to South Kensington have appeared in 
leading newspapers since the presentation 
to the Board of Education of the Report 
of the “‘ Rearrangement Committee.” One 
which was widely noticed stated that Sir 
William Richmond had retired from the 
chair “in consequence of the appointment 
of his son, Mr. G. Richmond,” to the “ post 
of Secretary to the Art Division.” Sir W. 
Richmond was not a member of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Arthur Richmond is its Secre- 
tary. 

THE new Edinburgh College of Art in 
Lauriston Place, for which buildings have 
been in preparation for some time, will be 
opened early in October. The teaching 
is to be arranged under four main sections 











of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
design. The Director is Mr. F. Morley 
Fletcher. 

Dr. GrorG ScHAEFER, whose death in his 
eighty-sixth year is announced from Darm- 
stadt, was the author of several valu- 
able works on art, among them ‘ Denkmiler 
der Elfenbeinplastik des Grossherzoglichen 
Museums zu Darmstadt.’ The discovery 
of the pictures of the Passion which Holbein 
painted for the high altar of the Dominican 
Church at Frankfort was due to him. 

Visirors to Cambridge should not miss 
the group of pictures by D. G. Rossetti now 
on loan at the Fitzwilliam Museum. They 
hang in one of the smaller galleries, and are 
accompanied by four minor works by Ros- 
setti’s friend and disciple Burne-Jones. 
In the large gallery several pictures which 
were prominent at recent winter exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy are also temporarily 
shown on easels. These include a fine 
Gainsborough and a tondo attributed to 
Botticelli. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

**In your issue of the 15th inst. you record the 
death of an artist, De Haas, and say that he 
was the well-known animal painter. Now J. 
Hubertus Leonardus de Haas (the animal painter) 
died in Brussels in 1880. It is evidently Mauritz 
Frederick Hendrick de Haas (a marine painter, 
born at Rotterdam in 1832) who is dead.” 


THE French Musée de l Armée has received 
seven reproductions of the celebrated frescoes 
of Raphael at the Vatican. These copies 
have a curious history. They were “‘ com- 
manded”’ by the State in 1840 from two 
of the most promising pupils of Ingres, the 
brothers Blaze. They were intended for 
the Pantheon, but before they were finished 
the Republic and the Empire had succeeded 
the Monarchy of July, and the brothers 
Blaze could never obtain more than a small 
part of the payment promised. During the 
Third Republic a new decoration of the 
Pantheon was decided upon. Copies of 
two of the frescoes passed into the possession 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the five others 
remained with the surviving brother, now 
in his ninetieth year, and he has now pre- 
sented them, as stated, to the Musée de 
Y Armée. 

Tue formation of a new art society is 
announced from Paris—the Société francaise 
d’Illustration. The object of the society 
is to foster the development of the art of 
illustration, and to organize an annual 
exhibition. 


Messrs. Sanps & Co. will publish in the 
autumn a reprint of Smith’s ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ in nine volumes, including the 
large supplementary volume issued in 1842. 
The work will be the same in size and form 
as the original issue. There will be no 
alterations of the text, but Messrs. Annan 
& Sons of Glasgow are preparing some forty- 
two ——— plates for the first eight 
volumes. The edition will be limited to 
1,250 copies. 

The Antiquary for September will include 
a paper on ‘ Norfolk in Prehistoric Times,’ 
by Mr. W. G. Clarke ; the first part, illus- 
trated, of a study of ‘The Comacines,’ by 
Mr. W. Ravenscroft ; a descriptive article 
‘In St. Omer Churches,’ by Mr. I. G. Sieve- 
king ; an illustrated account of ‘ The Civic 
Plate of St. Ives, Cornwall,’ by Mr. J. 
Harris Stone; and a record of the recent 
Congress of the _ British Archeological 
Association, by Mr. J. G. N. Clift. 

Messrs. Buack’s Belgian series of Colour- 
Books, viz., ‘ Bruges and West Flanders,’ 
‘Brabant and East Flanders,’ and ‘ Liége 
and the Ardennes,’ are about to be published 
in one volume under the title of ‘ Belgium.’ 





The illustrations are by Mr. Forestier, and 
the text by Mr. Omond. 

THE three volumes on Yorkshire in the 
same series, by Mr. Gordon Home, viz., 
‘Yorkshire Coast and Moorland Scenes,’ 
‘ Yorkshire Dales and Fells,’ and ‘ Yorkshire 
Vales and Wolds,’ will also be brought to- 
gether and issued as ‘ Yorkshire.’ 

Some promising archeological finds are 
reported from Moustier, in the Sambre 
valley. A burial-place of the second century 
of our era and a large Gallo-Roman villa 
have already been unearthed. Viscount 
de Ghellinck Vaernewijck, a well-known 
Belgian archeologist, has taken charge of 
the operations. 








MUSIC 
—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Tchaikovsky. By Rosa Newmarch. 


Edited by Edwin Evans, Sen. (Reeyes.)— 
It is some years now since Mrs. Rosa New- 
march published her book on the Russian 
composer’s life and works, together with 
extracts from his writings, and his Diary 
of 1888. What Mr. Evans did in editing 
that work cannot amount to much, yet his 
share in the present volume is by no means 
small; so large, indeed, is it that it might - 
surely have been published as a separate 
volume. He first discusses the relation 
of Tschaikowsky to art-questions of to-day. 
The composer defined instrumentation as 
“the distribution of a work among the 
various instruments,” and Mr. Evans, taking 
this as a kind of text, proceeds to preach 
a little sermon to students as to the modus 
operandi in sketching out a score. Some 
of the remarks are practical, yet surely 
students who have really anything to say 
will do best to sketch as the fancy takes 
them; to follow any particular method, 
however good, might prove a hindrance 
rather than a help. Form is one of the 
burning questions of the day, and our author 
refers to the Russian’s debatable dictum 
that great works of art are “less valued 
for creative force than for perfection of 
form,” and then goes on to say that Tschai- 
kowsky’s admiration was not limited to 
the prescribed forms—that he merely stipu- 
lated for “‘some form”! Our author con- 
tends that outward semblance shall be 
in conformity with purpose and meaning, 
and if that be so, “‘ we are ready to admit 
all forms.” In another chapter he 
speaks slightingly of the “innocent use 
of programme plaster,” yet in some modern 
music how are we to judge of “ purpose 
and meaning’ without the aid of that 
“plaster”? ? According to modern ideas, 
“form” is determined by the poetic basis, 
or programme. Mr. Evans gives long 
analyses of selected works, and these, from 
certain expressions he uses, we take to have 
been originally delivered as lectures to stu- 
dents, and in that shape, the illustrations 
being played, they poate proved easier 
to follow, and therefore more interesting. 


Two Suites for Violin and Pianoforte. 
By C. H. H. Parry. (Novello & Co.)—Tweo 
qualities are sure to be found in Sir Hubert 
Parry’s music—soundness and skill. There 
are in it no sensational surprises, either in 
form or harmony—things which are often 
mistaken for displays of individuality ; and 
after all it is easier to surprise than to create 
interest by what may be called ordinary 
means. The first of the two Suites under 
mention is in D major, and consists of five 
sections. With the exception of the title 
and the heading (Prelude) of the first 
section, neither work has anything in 
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common with the Suite of the time of 
Bach and Handel. The Prelude of No. 1 
is bold, but the dainty Capriccioso and the 
Scherzo—in the latter of which happy use 
is made of the short opening figure—are 
more characteristic. The fourth section 
is an expressive ‘ Dialogue’; in the Finale 
the music seems less spontaneous. 

The second Suite is in F major. The 
Prelude is an interesting movement, though 
it seems as if it ought to have a different 
superscription. The Intermezzo is _par- 
ticularly fresh and charming. Capriccioso, 
* Retrospective,’ Finale, are the headings 
of the remaining sections ; and though they 
offer many points of interest, the Intermezzo 
will probably be the most attractive feature 
of the Suite. 








Musical Gossip. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERT season began 
successfully last Saturday with a programme 
consisting for the most part of familiar 
numbers, among which the ‘ Lohengrin’ 
Prelude, and of course the Tschaikowsky 
“1812° Overture, figured ; it also included 
Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘Wand of Youth’ 
Suite. A circular has been issued calling 
attention to the performance of ten of the 
very early symphonies of Haydn during 
the season, and we are told that if these 
early works be compared with the great 
Salomon symphonies, the rapid development 
of that particular form will be recognized. 
It seems almost a pity that Mr. Henry J. 
Wood does not also perform some of these 
later works, which the public seldom hears, 
and thus give opportunity for direct 
comparison. 

THE Moopy-Manners Company began 
their season at the Lyric Theatre on Monday 
evening with an excellent performance of 
‘Lohengrin, Madame Fanny Moody and 
Mr. Philip Brozel taking the chief parts. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience. 

THERE is a highly interesting article by 
Dr. Max Seiffert in the July-September 
number of the Quarterly Magazine of the 
International Musical Society, on the Choir 
Library of St. Michael’s School, Liineburg, 
where Bach in 1700, owing to his beautiful 
soprano voice, obtained free schooling. 
Dr. Seiffert gives the contents of three 
catalogues of the library, all drawn up before 
Bach went there. 


Gréttry died eighty years ago, and in 
accordance with his wish, his heart was 
brought to Liége, his native city. That 
event was commemorated with due solemnity 
on Sunday and Monday last, a performance 
of his masterpiece at the Théatre Royal 
forming a special feature of the celebration. 

THE death is announced of William Mason, 
the American pianist and professor. He 
studied at Leipsic under Richter, Moritz, 
Hauptmann, and Moscheles. In 1853 he 
went to Weimar and attracted the notice of 
Liszt, from whom he received advice, and 
afterwards friendly letters. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mow.—Sar. M -Manners ra Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
ep. and Sar., Matintes. 2. sa 

Mon.—Sart. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
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~ Pramatic Gossip. 


‘Samson AGOoNIsTES’ is to be revived 
next December in London in connexion 
with the Tercentenary celebration of Milton. 
This play was, apparently, acted for the 








first time in April, 1900, when it was produced 
for the Elizabethan Stage Society, and given 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The perfogmeance was 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel, 
who will be responsible again for the 
stage-management. Representations of the 
ay will also be given in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Liverpool, and Manchester. 


Mr. TREE will produce at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on September 5th a version of 
‘Faust’ by Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. 
Comyns Carr. The incidental music will 
be by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, but selections 
from Gounod’s opera will also be used. The 
production promises to be one of the most 
elaborate which Mr. Tree has attempted. 
He himself will play Mephistopheles, who is 
to be credited with some of the sublimity 
of Milton’s Satan. 


Mr. Martin Harvey has completed his 
arrangements for the earlier days of his 
London season, which begins at the Adelphi 
Theatre on the 9th prox. Miss N. de Silva 
will not be in the cast of ‘The Corsican 
Brothers’ or ‘The Conspiracy’ (in which 
there is no female part), but during the 
second week of the season she will figure 
in a one-act piece ‘The House of Pierre,’ 
by Miss Julia bpp and Miss Kate Jordan. 


Miss LENA ASHWELL will begin her autumn 
season at the Kingsway on October 9th 
with a new play by Mr. W. T. Coleby, the 
title of which is still undecided. The cast 
includes Miss Kate Rorke. 


Mr. Jacosp P. ADLER, who has a great 
reputation as a Yiddish tragedian, began 
a short season at the Pavilion Theatre in 
Whitechapel last Monday. Mr. Adler has 
had a long and successful career in New 
York, where he has controlled his own 
theatre for several years. He has, however, 
given it up for the present, owing to various 
difficulties, and intends to go on the Con- 
tinent and visit towns where there are 
permanent Yiddish theatres. 


Messrs. Dent are publishing shortly 
‘Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy,’ by Mr. 
L. Maclean Watt, which sets forth in a 
popular way the origins of tragic drama in 
the great poetic ages of Greece and England. 
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BOHN'S 
LIBRARIES. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


‘¢The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” — Atheneum. 

This well-known Series now includes upwards of 
800 volumes of Standard Works in English Litera- 
ture, and Translations from the Classics and all 
the Modern Languages, on 


HISTORY. _ SCIENCE. 
BIOGRAPHY. | NATURAL HISTORY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. | PHILOSOPHY. 
ARCHZOLOGY. POETRY. 
THEOLOGY. | ART. 
ANTIQUITIES. | FICTION. 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Price 3s. 6d. or 58. per volume (with 
exceptions). 


NOW READY. 
GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(‘Poetry and Truth from my own Life’). 

A Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH, 
{Head Lecturer in Modern Languages at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

With an Introduction and Bibliography by 
KARL BREUL, Litt.D. Ph.D. 

2 vols. 33. 6d. each. 

This version of Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit’ is based on the well-known translation by 
John Oxenford and the Rev. A. J. Morrison, pre- 
viously the standard English Text. It has, how- 
ever, been so searchingly revised in the light of 
the latest German editions and commentaries as to 
be practically a new translation. 


3 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
POPES DURING THE 
LAST FOUR CENTURIES. 


Translated by E. FOSTER. 
New Edition, Revised by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. 
*.* This Edition has been revised throughout 
by the latest German Edition, the Chapters on 
Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have been 


translated for the first time, and a new and very 
full Index has been added. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


COMPLETION OF MR. TEMPLE SCOTT’S 
EDITION OF SWIFT. 


12 vols. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles, 
5s. each. 


SWIFTS PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 

With an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY. 

Vol. XII. Bibliography and Full Index, with 
Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella, by the 
late Sir FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on 
the Relations between Swift and Stella, by the 
Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and View of 
Woodpark. [Ready in October. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Robinson’s Translation of the ‘Utopia’; 
together with Roper’s Life of ‘ Sir Thomas More,’ 
and More’s Letters to Margaret Roper and others. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 
[In the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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PUBLISHERS. 





SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in large 8vo, pp. i-xiii-605, with 105 Illustrations, 30s. net. 


COLOUR MANUFACTURE. 
A Guide to the Preparation, Examination, and Application of all the Pigment Colours in 
Practical Use. 
By GEORGE ZERR and DR. RUBENCAMP. Translated by Dr. C. MAYER, of Burgdorf. 


A large Prospectus, giving contents in detail, may be had, post free, on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED, in handsome cloth, with 76 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


DYEING AND CLEANING. 
By FRANK J. FARRELL, M.Sc. 


Prospectus of this week my be had, post free, on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED, in crown 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE COTTON WEAVER’S HANDBOOK. 


A Practical Guide to the Construction and Costing of Cotton Fabrics, with Studies in Design. 
By HENRY B. HEYLIN, of the Royal Tech. Inst., Salford. 


““Mr. Heylin pee the dual advantage of understanding the requirements of the trade and those of the student; 
the book has much to commend it.”—Teztile Recorder. 





JUST PUBLISHED, in crown 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 3s. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL METALLURGY. 
By Prof. THOMAS TURNER, A.R.S.M. F.LC. 


“‘Terse, practical, and entirely free from unnecessary padding.” —J7r ger. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in crown 8vo, handsome cloth, illustrated, 2s, 6d. net. 


DEFINITIONS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 


By P. GROVES - SHOWELL. 


.can be highly recommended.”-—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 








“Clear and accurate... 





JUST ener DICTIONARY OF cloth, 108, 6d. net. 
SPANISH AND SPANISH-AMERICAN MINING, 
METALLURGICAL, AND ALLIED TERMS. 


By EDWARD HALSE, A.R.S.M. 


“Will be found of the greatest service to the mining profession.”—Mining Journal. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, in large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. net. 
TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEMS; AND OTHER NOTES. 


By ARTHUR CROTCH, of the Engineer-in-Chief’s Department, G.P.O. 


“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers complicated matters in a simple manner. 
strongly recommended.”—Railway Oficial Gazette. 





..this work can be 





JUST PUBLISHED, in pocket size, with Plates and Maps in Colours, 12s. 6d. net. 


TROPICAL MEDICINE, HYGIENE, AND wh yw -saaamaalald 


A Concise and Poostiont Handbook for Practitioners and Students. 
By GILBERT E. BROOKE, M.A. L.R.C.P. 


“The information is full, accurate, and practical, and the coloured plates add greatly to the value of the book.” 
theneum. 





In large 8vo, cloth, with series of Photomicrographs, &c. 


ALLOYS, AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION. 
By EDWARD F. LAW, A.R.S.M. 


In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, with over 100 Illustrations. 


METALLIC ALLOYS: their Structure and Constitution, 


By GILBERT H. GULLIVER, B.Sc. F.R.S.E. 








In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated. 


A HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT WORKS’ 


By FRANK B. GATEHOUSE, F.C.S. 
In large Svo, cloth, very fully illustrated. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
By Prof. DUNBAR. Translated by H. T. CALVERT, M.Sc. Ph.D. F.I.C. 
In large 8vo, cioth, in 2 vols., each complete in itself and sold separately. 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 


By JOHN HARVARD BILES, LL.D. M.Inst.N.A. 


In large Svo, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
OIL MOTORS: their Design, Construction, and Management, 


By G. LIECKFELD. (Sole authorized English Edition.) 


CHEMISTS. 























In crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By HERBERT INGLE, B.Sc. F.I.C. F.C.S. 
Chief Chemist, Transvaal Dept. of Agriculture. 





In large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 

A HANDBOOK ON 
THEODOLITE SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING. 

By Prof. JAMES PARK, F.G.S. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated. 
ELECTRICAL AND PETROL- 
ELECTRICAL MOTOR CARS. 
(Part II. of ‘Motor Car Mechanism and 


Management.’ ) 
By W. POYNTER ADAMS, 





LEE 





Bound in leather. Volume II. 
PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES. 
Chemical Physics, Pure and Analytical 

Chemistry. 
By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C. F.CS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SECOND EDITION, Rewritten, 2 vols. 
A MANUAL OF DYEING. 


By E. KNECHT, Ph.D., CHR. RAWSON, F.I.C., 
and R. LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 


FOURTH E DITION, cloth, thoroughly Revised. 
STEEL SHIPS: 

Their Construction and Maintenance. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised throughout. 


DAIRY CHEMISTRY. 
By H. DROOP RICHMOND, F.IL.C. 
Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy Company. 




















SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and Rewritten. 
THE WORK OF THE DIGESTIVE 
GLANDS. 


By Prof. PAVLOV. 
Translated by WwW. H. THOMPSON, M.D. 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised, illustrated, 30s, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.C.E. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, 7s. 6d. net. 

The CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 


AND PHYSICISTS. 
By Prof. ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M. Inst.C.E., &c. 


** Will prove very useful in saving time.”—Engineer. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, 16s. net. 








|THE METALLURGY OF IRON. 


By THOMAS TURNER, A.R.S.M. F.LC. 
‘A thoroughly useful book.”—Mining Journal. 





NINETEENTH EDITION, pocket size, leather, 8s. 6d. 
MUNRO AND JAMIESON’S POCKET- 
BOOK OF 


ELECTRICAL RULES AND 
TABLES. 


Revised and brought up to date by 
Prof. A. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. 


“‘ Worthy of the highest recommendation we can give it.” 
lectrician. 


FULL CATALOGUE, giving Contents of the above, and particulars of ‘other Works, post free on application. 





LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., 


EXETER STREET, 


STRAND, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatrty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 2 


Os. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 


THIRD SELECTION. 


IOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. = 

ma of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route | 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert’s Proverbs 
—Herrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—‘ Historical 
English Dictionary ’"—Hood’s ‘ Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. —_ 
“The Starry Galileo "—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 
Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 





Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 
—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huzxley on the Bible—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. ao : 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits —- Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chic recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton—Deadfold—Dewsiers—“ Different than ”— 
Dive, Peculiar Meaning—Dude—Electrocute—English Accentu- 
ation—Ey in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- 
thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert—Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Irish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—* Good afternoon ”"—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth—Halsh— Hattock—Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron—High-faluting— 
Hooligan — Hopeful and Sangw’_»— Huish — Hullabaloo — 





Hurtling. 


PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 
“Cambuscan bold ”—“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif” — “Comparisons are odious ”— 
“ Crow to pluck ”—“Crying down credit ”—“ Cutting his stick” 
—“ Who sups with the devil” —“ Down to the ground” —“ Dutch 
courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — “English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—“ Fall below par ”"— 
“ Farewell, vain world ”—“ Fegges after peace ”—“ Fert, Fert, 
Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade”—French Sermon in Proverbs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 
then ”—“ Gone to Jericho ”"—“ Green grief to the Grahams” — 
“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined—“ Green-eyed monster ” 
—‘ Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”—“ Hop the twig ”—“ Horse- 


marine. 
SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 
“Ask nothing more of me, sweet”—‘Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ’—‘ Beggar's Petition’—‘Canadian Boat Song’— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I meari the Faith’s defender ”—“ I 
dwelt in a city enchanted ”—“T’ll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat—Adulation Extra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—olian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Lanted””—Anagrams on Various Subjects—Apostle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister—Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Bread by Troy Weight—C.I.V. Nicknames—Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Clerks 
in Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
Introduction of Chocolate— Twenty-four-hour Clocks —Con- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Earliest Cricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”—Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected—Feeding-Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea—Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciscans v. Freemasons—Earliest Funeral Cards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons—Genius and Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mall— 
Goths and Hunr—Guillotine—Gun Reports—Hair Powder last 
Used—Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, 
influential, long-lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth 
depends largely on Self; that old age is what we make it ; that normal 
health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world is made for 
health and happiness. — HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion 
requires, will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, 
help to make and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 


These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
TENNYSON. 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT, 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 

OVER 470 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 | Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 0 0! per Annum. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 




















With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0: 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0: 


GENERAL INDEX 
EIGHTH SERIES 06 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS;. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.. 


Capital (fully subscribed) £1.000,000. 
— 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims paid £5,490,000. 
—_—_ 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





N ATIONAL 
P ROVIDENT 
J NSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leafiet on net cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


T HE AT HEN &U ™M. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 8. d, 











_fianostDaat.. o «o « OTE 
oe ‘Half Columay * o - 116 0 
a Column . oo o- - 33 0 
A Page... - 990 
Auctions and Public Institutions, ‘Five Lines «., and 8d. per line of 
Pear! 1 type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
Advertisements across Tw: 


Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, °the first charge being 30s. 

OHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIB, 
The pre... Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C.. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS| 


I—GENERAL LITERATURE 
RECOLLECTIONS. By Davin Curistire Murray. With Photogravure Portrait and a number of Original 


Letters, of which one by George Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are reproduced in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, ARABELLA KENEALY, 


With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations. my 8vo, 16s. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ There is no more romantic story in 
the history of English law than that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post.—‘‘ Dr. Kenealy moved in an interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present 
some striking recollections.” Daily Mail.—‘ An upright, scholarly, courageous, and lovable man.” 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. By an Eneutsu Orricer, Author of ‘Society Recollections in 


Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904.’ With 44 Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

The gratifying reception that was accorded ‘Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904’ has called forth the present volume, in which the 
author covers ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched in the former work, and he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe generally, 
The writer depicts the life and manners of the Continental Smart Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It is written 
by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen everything. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By T. E. Samuex Scnotes, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Vol. II.) 


Times.—‘‘ Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show that there is no ground for the current belief in the superiority of the white races 
over the coloured. He there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. This one is an extensive 
detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured subjects by Great Britain.” 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “POSH,” “HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including a number of 


Letters from Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or ‘‘Posh,” not hitherto published. Elucidated by JAMES BLYTH. With 
16 Illustrations, specially taken for the work, including two of ‘‘ Posh.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Academy.—‘‘ Mr. Blyth has Neonat to light many new facts with regard to the famous partnership of FitzGerald and ‘ Posh,’ in the herring-boat 
‘Meum and Tuum,’ and has been fortunate in discovering several letters from FitzGerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never before been published. We are 
grateful to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascinating record.” 


CREATION’S DAWN. By “‘Kisu.” With Preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the difficulties surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, and, as Professor Sayce 
remarks in his suggestive preface to the present book, ‘there is always room for a fresh theory when backed by originality and learning.’ ‘ Kish’ writes 
lucidly and well, with no little ability in the conduct of a theory, and learning he certainly possesses. His book may well strike fire both from ecclesiastical 
writers and from the devotees of the Higher Criticism.” 


VOX POPULI. A clever skit on Modern Journalism. Crown 8vo, 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


IlL—FICTION 
THE SUSPICIONS OF ERMENGARDE. By Maxwett Gray, Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland, ‘The Great 
Refusal.’ 


usal, 3 
Standard.—‘‘‘The Suspicions of Ermengarde’ presents the author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland’ in a new mood, and constitutes an admirable combination of story, 
observation and sentiment, psychology, and good humour. The heroine is a delightfully vain and irresponsible creature.” 


THE OLD ALLEGIANCE. Hy Hvserr Watts. 6s. [Fifth Edition Printing. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ It may be hoped that ‘The Old Allegiance’ will be the widest read of Hubert Wales’s books, for it is pence | the most entertaining. The first part of the 
book is — but better is to follow. We can safely say that the reader will be greatly entertained by this tale, which is told with skill and charm, and has the advantage of being 
very well written.” 


A WOMAN IN ARMOUR. By Davin Curistre Murray. 6s. [Ready August 26. 


Of the late David Christie Murray, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON writes :—‘‘ Setting aside George Meredith, I read none of my contemporaries with the same delight.” 


THE HARD WAY. Bya Pezr. 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ The drama is telling, and the narrative, which is suitable only to the experienced, is given throughout with verve and intensity.” 
The author, who is a peer of the realm, prefers for the present to disguise his identity; but if it were revealed it would disclose a personality far from unknown. 
doubt the novel will be much talked of, and keen interest evinced as regards the authorship. 


AN EMPTY HERITAGE. By Vioter Tweepate, Author of ‘ Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement.’ 6s. 
RESTITUTION. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘Itinerant Daughters.’ 6s. 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE. By Cosmo Haminroy, Author of ‘ Adam’s Clay,’ ‘Brummell.’ 6s. 

FIVE NIGHTS. By Vicroria Cross, Author of ‘Anna Lombard.’ 6s. 

VANE ROYAL. By the Hon. Mrs. Warrer R. D. Forses, Author of ‘ Le Roux.’ 6s. 

THE REVOLT OF BEATRIX. By Frep Wuisuaw, Author of ‘ A New Cinderella.’ 6s. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA. By Cartron Dawe, Author of ‘One Fair Enemy.’ With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 
THE GREEN MUMMY. By Fercvs Hvme, Author of ‘ The Silent House in Pimlico.’ 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF LIONEL GLYDE. By Otivia Ramsry. (A new Author.) 6s. 

MANTRAP MANOR. By the Author of ‘When it Was Light.’ 6s. 

THE SIN OF GABRIELLE. By Mrs. Coutson Kernauan, Author of ‘The Mystery of Magdalen.’ 6s. 
THE CLIMAX. By J. Cranstoun Nevitt, (A new Author.) 6s. : 


JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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